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For the Companion. 
SWALLOW-TAIL. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


By Ruth Chesterfield. 


Our hero, as the reader is aware, had conclud- 
edto accept the invitation sent him by Isabel, 
and after considerable trepidation had entered 
the brilliantly lighted parlors, where the guests 
had assembled for the evening. 

Near the door stood Isabel. She was clad in a 
dress of white tulle with fourteen flounces and a 
short overskirt, set off with cherry ribbons, but 
to Andy she seemed clad in the garb of the an- 
gels, and that was all he knew about it. 

She smiled and extended her hand. Had this 
happened in Europe in the sixteenth century, he 
would have knelt and kissed it reverently, but 
happening in America in the nineteenth century, 
he gave her his with an answering smile, and to 
her remark that it was a pleasant evening, re- 
plied that it was. He also volunteered the in- 
formation that the moon had risen and the wind 
was west. He then retired to a corner and 
amused himself watching the arrival of the 
guests, many of whom were unknown to him 
even by sight. 

His young hostess took care, however, that he 
should not remain in his corner too long, and by 
little unobtrusive, and apparently unpremeditat- 
éd attentions, kept him, on the one hand, from 
feeling neglected, and on the other, from feeling 
that she considered him in danger of being neg- 
lected> In short, by a delicate tact, taught her 
only by her own kind heart, she managed to put 
him quite at-his ease. 

Two or three times in the course of the evening 
he heard the words, “There’s Swallow-tail,” from 
some of the students, accompanied by a smile 
anda quizzical glance in his direction, and once 
he heard the response from a young girl,— 

“Where in the world did Belle pick him up.” 

This was followed by a good deal of whisper- 
ing and giggling, of which he knew he was the 


er!’? which, according to the story papers, would 
have been the proper thing to do, but she 
stretched out her little burned hands, saying, “‘O 
papa, mamma,” and began to cry. 

They soothed her as if she had been six in-[ 
stead of sixteen, while Andy stood leaning anx- 
iously over the back of the sofa, léoking like thé 
hero of a volunteer fire company. 

When Isabel’s nervous fit had passed away, 
and it was found that she was not seriously in- 
jured, the company began to disperse, and Andy 
was quietly withdrawing with them, but Isabel 
said,— 

“Don’t go, Mr. Truman. Papa, don’t let him 
go.” 

“Stay at least till we have thanked you for 
this great service, this brave deed,’ said Mr. 





subject; but he was discreet enough to keep his 
knowledge to himself. 
By-and-by Isabel was asked to sing. He was 


Gove, holding out his hand. 
Andy’s arms were folded over his chest; he 
opened them then, and for the first time it was 





SWALLOW-TAIL. 


afire, and my son run and put her out. He 
spiled his best coat and got burnt awful; but I 
couldn’t help feeling kind o’ proud of him, after 
all.” 

“And with reason, madam. It was a noble 
thing to do. No one appreciates that more high- 
ly than I dé, for I am the father of the young la-+ 


received the impression that you were not above 
the want of money—no offence intended—fepof 
us are, you know.” af 

“Your impression is correct, sir. We are m! 
deed poor, and have nothing but the labor ofg 1 
hands to depend upon; but while I am yond 
and strong, I could not think of placing mygelg 
under such obligations.” ee < 

“You forget that in rejecting my aid, you 1gvq 
me under obligation to you.” —< 

“None at all, none at all, sir,’’ hastily inter? 
posed Andy. 

“Under very great obligations,” repeated Oh 
Gove, with emphasis, “which it would be 3 
agreeable to me to be allowed to discharg®in 
some way, if any way can be devised which does 
not conflict with your pride. Though I confess 
I see no occasion for any pride in the mattgr. 
You are, I believe, in pursuit of an education ® 

“Tam.” ™ 

“T might assist you, then.” 

“T should be sorry to have you think me proud 
or ungrateful, and I thank you for your kind of- 
fers with all my heart, but I cannot accept money 
which I have never earned.” 

‘Strange boy,” said Mr. Gove, not a little 
piqued at this persistent refusal. “I hope you 
are not standing in your own light; but if at any 
time you conclude you are, you have only to let 
me know, for my offer is still open.” 

“Poor and proud,” he said to himself, as he 
left the house; but the sigh that he heaved meant, 
“What wouldI give if my son were like that 
boy.”’ His son was a graceless prodigal, 





dy whose life he saved.” 

“You be, sir!’’ interjected Mrs. Truman. 
“And I have come to visit him, and make some | 
little acknowledgment of the service he rendered | 


round in astonishment to see what it all meant; 
and perceiving no adequate reason for this un- 
timely desertion, indignantly kicked over the 
milking-pail. 

“Mercy sakes !” said Mrs. Truman to herself, 


No sooner was Mr. Gove out of sight than Mrs. 


| Truman hastened to Andy’s room, which was in 


reality the one spare room of the house, to learn 
the result of the interview, for she had guessed 


us,” continued Mr. Gove. | that the great man had meant by “a little ac- 
“Walk in, do. My son will be dreadful pleased | knowledgment,” something more substantial 
to see you, Mr. Gove,” said Mrs. Truman, lead. | than words. ‘ 

ing the way to the house, while the cow looked | Deep was her mortification to hear what had 


| taken place. 

“O Andy,” she said, “if ’'d a thought you’d 
’a’ been so silly, ’'d’a’ stayed in the room my- 
self and helped you along; but I did think you 
had a little grain of common sense. You’re just 





atthe stereoscope, and was at that moment at-| seen that both hands and arms were fearfully 
tentively regarding the sphinx, at least he seemed | burned. 
to be; but it must have been with one eye only, for} “QO how dreadful! And you were going to leave 
he saw Isabel go to the piano and heard her say, | us without letting us know,” said Isabel, and Mr. 
“I must light that burner first.”’ | and Mrs. Gove insisted that he should not go 
“Let me light it for you,” said Philip Owen. | home that night; but when Andy affirmed that 
He touched the gas with a burning match, and | he must, they sent him home in their carriage, 
then in the confusion or through carelessness, | and engaged their physician to attend him. 
dropped the match. He did not see that it| One evening, a day or two after the party, as 
lodged among the ruffles of Isabel’s dress. But} Mrs. Truman was in the yard milking her cow, 
Andy saw it, and crossed the room with a flying | she saw coming towards her a strange gentleman, 
leap—little Susy Reid said he jumped over her | arather portly, middle-aged gentleman, dressed 
head. He scattered like a flock of white doves | jn the finest broadcloth, with a shiny hat on his 
the girls who had gathered about the piano, and | head and shiny boots on his feet. He carried in 
om his passage he pulled off his coat, none too his hand an ebony cane with a gold head, plain 
soon, for, rapid as his movements had been, by | gold studs fastened his immaculate shirt-bosom, 
the time he reached Isabel the flames from her ‘anda gold chain played hide-and-seek between 


retiring to the kitchen when she had shown Mr. | like your poor father. He never knew which 
Gove to Andy’s room; “what a shame he should side his bread was buttered. There was times 
have catched me milking! 0, if I'd only known | and times when he might have made a fortune 
he was a coming, and been settin’ up in my best |if he’d taken my advice, but he never would, 
cap and gownd! A member of Congress, la!” | and now here we are. Yes, you’re just like him, 
In acomfortable rocking-chair sat Andy, look- clear Truman; there aint a might of Gridley 
ing rather pale and worn from suffering and | blood in your veins. The Gridleys was al \.ys 
confinement. His hand% were still bandaged, | thriving folks; but I did think you’d have a lit- 
and a shawl was thrown loosely over his shoul-| tle consideration for me, if you hadn’t any for 
ders. yourself,” 

Mr. Gove seated himself near him, and when| “I’m sorry to disappoint you, mother, but I 
he had duly inquired for his health, and con-|Couldn’t take his money. What a man can’t 
versed a little while on matters in general, he | ea" he ought not to have.” 





light gossamer dress were streaming over her | his coat-collar and his satin vest. 


head and had caught the lace curtain behind 


her. He wrapped his coat around her and fought | nothing flashy about this gentleman; all was 


for her life. 


For a few moments there was a scene of wild | spectable. 


commotion. Some of the guests, as is usual in 
such cases, stood still and screamed, some pulled 
down the curtain and trampled it under foot, 
others made a rush at the vases and threw the 
Water about indiscriminately, and one excited 
young person ran out into the street crying fire. 

In the midst of it all, Mr. and Mrs. Gove came 
into the room, and were, as you may suppose, a 
good deal dismayed at the sad plight of their 
daughter, but when Andy, having smothered the 
flames, had laid her on the sofa, they were re- 
lieved of their worst fears, for although smoky, 
begrimed, nearly senseless and terribly fright- 
ened, Isabel was still alive. 

When she began to recover her faculties, she 


did not ask in a bewildered way, “Where am I?! ata party one night at Mr. Gove’s, the member 
of Congress,””—Mrs. Truman bridled a little when 
she said this—“and his daughter was sot all 


What has happened?’ and then fixing her lone- 
ly eyes on Andy, exclaim, “Behold my deliver- 








There was nothing sham, nothing tawdry, 
rich, harmonious, unobtrusive and eminently re- 


Raising his shiny beaver slightly, he said,— 

“Good-evening, madam. If I have not been 
misinformed, Mrs. Truman resides here?” 

“She does, sir. I am Mrs. Truman,” said she. 

“Ah, happy to see you, Mrs. Truman. You 
have a son, named Andrew, I believe? Don’t let 
me disturb you,” for Mrs. Truman had risen 
from her milking-stool; “it is he I came to see.” 

“You want him to help you about your haying 
or something, I s’pose, and he would be glad 
to; he was calculating to get work come vaca- 
tion, to kind o’ help himself along, but the poor 
boy has met with a dreadful accident, if you can 
call it an accident when he done it o’ purpose. 

“You haint heard about it, have ye? He was 


broached the real purpose of his visit. 

“You have rendered us a great service,” he be- 
gan, “and as I said to your mother, I came to 
make some little acknowledgment of it. Of 
course I know that money cannot fully compen- 
sate for an act like yours, still money is a very 
convenient thing to have, one cannot get on very 
well without it,” smiling benignly. “And I pro- 
pose to put a certain sum at your disposal, either 
by placing it in your hands directly, or by some 
safe investment, as you shall choose.” 

During this speech Andy’s face had been grow- 
ing redder and redder, and now, witha slight 
deprecatory motion, as he saw Mr. Gove taking 
out his pocket-book, he said,— 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but I couldn’t think 
of taking money.” 

“You prefer the investment, then?” restoring 
the pocket-book to its place; “very well. It’s all 
the same to me, and on the whole I believe your 
choice is a wise one, for there is always a temp- 
tation to spend ready money.” 

“You misunderstand me, sir,” said Andy, ner- 
vously. “I meant that I would rather not accept 
any thing at all.” 

“Well, really!’’ and Mr. Gove took a rapid sur- 





vey of the scantily furnished apartment, “I had 





“Sake’s alive, child, you have earned ‘it; if get- 
ting burned most to death, and spiling your best 
coat, and losing four weeks’ schooling for any- 
body, aint deserving of a little money, I should 
like to know what is.”’ 

“T didn’t do it for him,” murmured Andy, but 
in her excitement Mrs. Truman failed to hear 
the remark, and returned to her cow a much ag- 
grieved woman. Finding her milking-pail upset, 
she picked up a stick and applied it to the cow, 
with a resoundiug thwack, accompanied with 
the observation,— 

“So you’ve got the Truman blood in your veins, 
too, you brute.” 

After that she felt better. 
| But do not suppose because Mrs, Truman gave 
| way to a little freak of temper, that she had a 
| bad nature, or failed to appreciate her son. No. 
i She had a tender heart. I should not wonder if 
she made it even with the cow that very night, 
by an extra quart of meal; and as for Andy, she 
| simply lived for him. In him was centred all 
| her ambition, and that made it all the more ag- 
| gravating to see him (as she thought) throwing 
away his advantages so recklessly, 








“?Taint likely he’ll ever take any more notice 
of you,” she more than once said to Andy, when 
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speaking of Mr. Gove; but in this she was mis- 
taken, for in a few days he came again, bringing 
Isabel with him, she having been even less in- 
jured than was at first supposed. The only gift 
she offered Andy was a bouquet of hot-house 
flowers. 

The attentions Andy received during his ill- 
ness were enough to have turned a weak head, 
and they afforded him such satisfaction, that he 
afterwards referred to those weeks as among the 
happiest of his life. 

There was scarcely one of his schoolmates who 
did not come bringing him some little offering. 
And Philip Owen and Seth Strong called many 
times. 

When he again returned to school there was a 
decided tendency to lionize him, but the same 
good sense which had enabled him to bear him- 
self bravely under ridicule, also helped him to 
bear himself modestly now. 

And Andy prospered. Step by step he won 
his way through his preliminary course to the 
highest honors his alma mater could confer; the 
time never came when he thought he had stood 
in his own light in rejecting Mr. Gove’s assist- 
ance, 

Peacefully and happily passed away Mrs. Tru- 
man’s latter years in her son’s comfortable home, 
and when congratulated, as she often was, upon 
his successful career, she would say,— 

“Yes, Andy’s done well, and no thanks to no- 
body; if there’s any thing I admire, it’s inde- 
pendence; the Gridleys all did, and Andy’s clear 
Gridley; he’s the image of his Uncle Eben that 
was drownded off Cape Horn.” 

On one occasion Andy said to his mother,— 

“I have some news for you; I am going to 
bring you a daughter-in-law.” 

“Who is it?” she asked. 

“A lady who once did more for me than I can 
ever repay—Isabel Gove.” 

“T didn’t know she ever done any thing for you 
more’n to bring you a bunch of flowers once, but 
Isabel’s a fine young lady, and her father used to 
be a member of Congress—don’t know as you 
could do better. Pity about that son of his, but 
then he never’d been any thing if he’d a lived, 
and I shouldn’t really want to own him for a re- 
lation.” 

——$_++@—————— 
“I CAN’T” AND “I CAN.” 


I Can’t met I Can out a walking one day: 


Said I Can’t to I Can, ‘‘What’s the reason, I pray, | 


That you're always in spirits and I’m always out; 
That always You succeed in what You set about, 
While I can’t do a thing that I wish?” 


Said I Can to I Can’t, with a smile in his eye, 

“In asking your question you hint the reply ; 

Instead of ‘I wish,’ say in future ‘I will’ ; 

‘I can’ for ‘I can’t,’ and you'll not take it ill 
If I say you'll be twice what you are.” 


+o 


For the Companion. 


MY ONE ROMANCE. 

When my father died there was no one left in 
the old house but Mattie and I. Mattie was 
the tried servant of years. She knew no other 
home, and could not be easily transplanted. She 
had lived with my mother from her early girl- 
hood. She had dressed, scolded, cared for and 
caressed me ever since I could remember. 

She and I were true mourners as we followed 
the old, gray-haired man, who had been so dear 
to me, to the grave. 

I shall never forget the desolation of that first 
coming home. Mattie tried to be cheerful for 
my sake, but even her strong nerves gave way 
before the cheerlessness of the empty house. 

But day after day passed, and we began to 
eonsider ways and means, Father had left a lit- 
tle money and the house clear. It took some- 
thing to pay the bills, but a thousand dollars 
remained, That would not last forever. Somo- 
thing else must be done “to keep the pot boiling 
while that soaked,” in Mattie’s homely phrase. 


Some of my friends advised me to go to the | 


city, and let the house, There was employment 
enough to be had, such as it was; but I loved my 
home too well to leave it, and poor Mattie begged 


me with tears not to send her away to live 


among strangers, 

“If you never pay me a cent, Miss Edna, I'll 
keep the house all the same, and be glad to. It 
seems like I don’t want to go anywhere from here 
till I go to my grave.” 


There was no private school in Dalton, One 


day it occurred to me that I might acquire a| 


moderate income from this employment. I loved 
children. The house was large. There was 
plenty of playground. I might keep my home, 
my fruits and flowers, and Mattie, if the neigh- 
bors and friends would send some of their little 
ones to me—for a consideration, 

I called upon the minister, Hg was delighted 
with the plan; I should have the three youngest 
of his family. 

With what high spirits 1 commenced my work! 
T had something now to live for. The old house 
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ish laughter. 
plenty of light, and mirth, and love. I would 
teach them after my own fashion. 

I stripped the dining-room of its old furniture, 
and at small expense put in desks and chairs. I 
made the walls beautiful with pictures. The 
windows looked out upon my brilliant but quaint 
flower-garden, which I had always kept as my 
mother had left it. 

How happy I was as on that first day I counted 
fifteen little sunny faces! Mattie was quite as 
pleased as I. She kept making little journeys 
from the kitchen and peeping in with a laugh in 
her eyes. 

“Laws, miss, it do seem just like a little heay- 
en below,”’ she said, with a happy laugh. 


months when one day Mattie ushered in a pale, 
beautiful woman, whose appearance interested 
me at once. She introduced herself as Mrs. 
Rogers. The face was very lovely, with large, 
glowing eyes and sensitive mouth. Her dress 
was plain; indeed, it was what is called in com- 
mon parlance poverty-stricken. Her gloves were 
much mended; her black gown had evidently 
been worn for years, and often turned, yet the 
delicacy of her manners and the purity of her 
language proclaimed that she had been accus- 
tomed to the elegancies and courtesies of a re- 
fined and cultivated life. 

“T have two little daughters,”’ she said, and 
her voice was low and musical, while her lips 
trembled. “It has been my greatest pleasure to 
instruct them, but I find my health is unequal to 
the effort, and I can no longer attend to their ed- 
ucation. I have been advised to place them with 
you.” 

I thanked her, and assured her I would do my 
best by them. 

“I am very particular,” she added, “that they 
should be always under your eye. There are pe- 
culiar circumstances’’—she hesitated, evidently 
changed her mind, and said,— 

“They will prefer to stay in the school-room 
during recess time, unless you could go out with 
them. Would it be too much care to exercise 
such constant oversight? Iam willing to give 
something more than the tuition fee, though I 
| can ill afford it.” 
| “It will be no trouble whatever,” I said. “I 
| seldom go out when the children do, so if they 





| prefer indoors they may stay and welcome. I 
| have no doubt I can amuse them.” ” 

| All this time Iwas inwardly wondering why 
| such precautions were needed, 

| “They are very easily entertained,” she said, 
| with a sad smile. “Children who have seen 
| trouble usually are.”’ 

The matter was finally settled, and she rose to 
go. Then more than before I saw evidences of 
extreme poverty in the shawl, which was origi- 
nally of rich material, but now worn quite 
threadbare,—in the shoes, which were patched 
and out of shape. 

Mattie and I talked it over, but we could make 
nothing of the case, except that for some reason 
the woman’s maternal solicitude was much 
stronger than that of the average of parents. 

In a few days the little girls came to school. 
One of them, Anne, was eight, the other, Mary, 
| not quite ten; little womanly things, and beauti- 
ful as pictures. As their intelligence developed, 
and each day I foundgsome new loveliness in face 
or manner, I did not wonder that the mother 
idolized them, and pinched herself, as it was evi- 
dent she did, that they might be neatly dressed 
—neatly and even elegantly. 

Never before or since have I seen such beauti- 
ful and interesting children. Their faces were 
perfect studies. They were docile, tractable and 
| very affectionate, and yet they acted as if some 
| faculty had been suppressed. I noticed that they 
always started at any unusual noise, or shrank 
| if a strahger entered; that they preferred a seat 
| as far from the door as possible, and never ex- 
pressed a wish to join in the out-door amuse- 
ments of the other children. 

I grew very fond of them, and looked for their 
| coming every day. They were always attended 
| by a stout servant, who was as devoted to them, 
apparently, as Mattie was to me. 

One morning I sent the eldest, Mary, to the 
north window, looking out upon the road before 
| the house, to bring me a book. She came back 
| with the book, but her face was like ashes, and 
changed seemingly by terror. 

“Will you let Anne and me go out on the back 
porch?” she asked, and I could feel the child 
tremble. I readity acquiesced, wondering at the 
unusual request. 

There came a loud rap. 

Mattie went to the door. 

“I never saw such a splendid pair of horses, 
nor such a carriage, nor such a high and mighty 
gentleman in this place before,”’ she said, speak- 
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would be brightened with merry faces and child- | 





My school had been under way about six | 
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|ing to me afterwards. “The man’s eyes fairly 
No wearisome hours of study, but | 


made me shudder, they were so strange and 
bright. 

‘Ts there a school kept here?’ he asks. 

“ Yes,’ says I. 

“Can I see the mistress ?” 

“Something made me say that you wasn’t to 
be seen. 

“Does a Mrs. Massey send her children here— 


| two little girls?’ says he. 


“We don’t have no Miss Massey in all the 
town,’ says I; and we don’t, but I had my sus- 
pectings. 

“Says he, ‘I understood they came to this 
school. I couldn’t be mistaken—Kate and Clara 


| —eight and ten.’ 


“Then I was certain, but I had my wits 
about me. 

“*There’s no Kate or Clara, to my certain 
knowledge, and no Massey here; that I’m dead 
sure of,’ says I. ‘You can call this evening and 
see the teacher if you like.’ 

“ «That would do no good,’ he sort o’ muttered; 
‘she has probably received her instructions.’ 
And then, without saying another word, he 
stalked off, and away went the splendid car- 
riage. Now what do you make of it, Miss 
Edna?’ 

After that the little girls did not come to school 
for nearly a fortnight. Motives of delicacy kept 
me from calling on them, though I knew where 
they lived, and I was more than ever convinced 
that some dreadful mystery surrounded them. 

At last I saw their bright faces once more. 
How fresh, and blooming, and beautiful they 
looked! I welcomed them with kisses, and they 
seemed delighted to see me again. 

They generally studied and played ‘together. 

Sometimes I allowed them to use the black- 
board for pastime, and one day they were occu- 
pied in drawing a train of carg when, at the 
sound of the opening of a door, Mary turned. I 
shall never forget the look of consternation, of 
deadly terror, that came into her face. 

A very tall man had entered silently, and stood 
confronting them,—a handsome man, but his 
face was marred by signs of dissipation. 

Mary uttered a loud cry and ran to me. 

“Don’t let him take me, don’t! O mamma, 
mamma!” she uttered, in an agony of fear. 

The confusion that followed was fearful. The 
school-children, frightened by the unexpected 
presence and the girls’ cries, began to scream and 
rush from the room. 

I was utterly powerless. The stranger came 
forward and seized both Mary and Anne, carried 
them, struggling and shrieking, from the house, 
placed them in his carriage and drove away. 

That was a dark day. The servant came as 
usual for the children, and I was obliged to re- 
hearse the sad story. Then the mother came, 
utterly bowed down with grief, and though she 
did not upbraid me, I felt as if her white, tearless, 
fixed face would haunt me to my grave. 

I cannot describe how strangely this episode in 
my quiet life affected me. The silence of all the 
parties, the abduction of the children, the disap- 
pearance of the woman soon after. It was six 
months before I could recover from the shock to 
my nerves. 

Years passed. My school grew to an academy. 
Bearded professors and salaried teachers gathered 
around me. My plain house had changed toa 
stately building. For myself, I was a staid and 
dignified woman, entering the thirties, feeling 
my responsibility as the head of the Dalton High 
School for young ladies. 

The strange, romantic episode which had never 
been explained or understood, for though I had 
not forgotten it, its details had grown faint and 
confused, was seldom referred to by me. 


Ten years had made great changes in Dalton. 
Railroads had invaded its quiet, fine residences 
had sprung up on all sides. 


One day a handsome carriage stopped at my 
door. Three ladies alighted, and a name was 
sent up to me which suddenly revived the past. 

Mrs. Massey and daughters. 

Yet I was scarcely prepared to meet my former 
pupils, now elegant women, nor did I for some 
moments recognize in the richly-dressed lady, all 
smiles and roses, the faded, poorly-dressed, self- 
sacrificing mother of little Mary and Anne, my 
stolen pupils. 

The facts were these: 

Mrs. Massey had been forced, through the cru- 
elty and intemperance of her husband, to leave 
him and secrete herself and her children in the 
country. Her father, a very rich merchant of 
the West, had refused to assist her because she 
had married against his wishes, But now Mr. 
Massey was dead, and her father having als® 
died and left no will, all his great fortune came 
to her, the only child, which, together with the 
money left by her husband, made them wealthy 
beyond their most sanguine expectations. 


Her story was a most pathetic one. On leay. 

ing Dalton,-she had searched patiently for he, 
children for a year, and then lived near them jy 
the capacity of a servant till the great chang 
came and death made them all free. 
Mary and Anne no longer, but Kate and Clay 
now, were quite as lovely as their childhood haq 
promised. Mrs. Massey still preferred sunny 
Dalton as her home, so I often see the two sweet 
girls in their walks and drives. 

So there is the one romance of my teachers 
life. 


+> 


TWILIGHT. 


The human heart has hidden treasures 
In secret kept, in silence sealed ; 

The thoughts, the hopes, the dreams, the pleasures, 
Whose charms were broken if revealed. 


Sweet hours are there of lonely musing, 
Such as at twilight’s silence come, 
When soft as birds, their pinions closing, 
The heart’s best feelings gather home. 
CHARLOTTE Bronte, 





——— —_— ~ 
For the Companion. 
A BIT OF A MISTAKE. 


“The world owes me a livin’, and I'll get it 
out of her, ather by fair manes or foul. ‘Where 
there’s a wull there’s a way.’. I’ve niver sot out to 
get money, but money I’ve got! So I’ve great 
faith in my genus for makin’ a livin’ in ginral, 
and gettin’ a pile of money to slip off wid in 
this prisent ’mergency!”’ 

This fine speech was made by Mr. Jimsey 
O'Leary to a lady of his own style, whom he was 
very anxious to marry and take on a wedding 
journey to——, well, anywhere beyond reach of 
the Boston police! 

He was a stalwart fellow of twenty-six, and 
wore a blue cravat, a crimson plush vest, and half 
a pound of gold chain, besides rings, breastpin 
and studs, 

As he said, he was “a genus,’’ and as such had 
had a Very eventful life thus far. The two princi- 
ples with which he had set out were, first to 
“have plenty of money; and secondly, not to 
work for it.” 

He had been in half a score of employments al- 
ready. He had been bar-tender in a saloon, had 
kept a policy office, a pawnbroker’s shop (with- 
out a license), managed a billiard-table, a dog-pit, 
and other things of equal respectability. 

But in addition to these, he was “a letter writ- 
er, and quite fine at the pen.’ He had somehow 
acquired a flashy, flourishing hand, which looked 
just.like himself, and with this he made “a good 
penny,” writing recommendations for men and 
-women fresh from Deer Island and the House 
of Correction, with which to impose on farmers 
and housekeepers. 

He also wrote letters “home’’ for scores of his 
countrymen and women who could neither read 
nor write themselves, and put into the letters just 
what he pleased. Sometimes he told woful tales 
of sickness and poverty, and received back a gift 
from half-starved parents which went into his 
own pocket! He charged twenty-five cents for 
“plain letters,” and fifty if they were “writ in 
poetry.’’? What they lacked in spelling and gram- 
mar they made up in eapitals and flourishes. 

Jimsey’s last exploit had been to knock down 
a decent old appie-vender and rifle her pockets! 
By his popularity among his friends, however, 
he had slipped. off in the crowd, and evaded the 
police, who were now in such hot pursuit that 
he had -his choice between a third term at the 
House of Correction and a flight to parts ui 
known. But he could not go without “Norty,” 
who was an efficient helper in many of his “dark 
ways,” and he had no money. Usually he could 
have swindled somebody with perfect ease; but 
he dared not go out now to do it. 

At length a new thought came into Jimsey’s 
head. There was a girl of good character, mod- 
est and industrious, living in the family of a cer 
tain physician, where she was both trusted and 
respected. Jimsey had several times walked 
home from mass with her and other girls who 
knew him only as a grand gentleman, and ad- 
mired him when they compared him with their 
clumsy, untidy countrymen whom they usually 
saw bedaubed with mud or lime,—the insignia 
of their honest toil. 

Was it strange that “an aged girl” (Molly was 
twenty-nine) tired of servitude, and with an eyé 
to the “‘illigant,” should have been greatly elated 
by an evening call and an unexpected offer of 
marriage from this fine young man of whose 
principles she knew nothing? The wily Jimsey 
painted a bright picture of a nate little room oF 
two, just out om the edge of the town, to which 
he would convey her just as soon as he could get 
a bit of furniture good enough for the likes of 
her that had never had any rough fare.” 

Molly’s heart was full of joy and pride. If she 
had owned all Boston she would have laid it at 
Jimsey’s feet that night. As it was, she prom 
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earned dollars. ‘ 

But Jimsey could not figure about bank-doors 
just then; so Molly agreed to get the money and 
give it to him the next night; and he went away 
to hide in a friend’s garret till he could mature 
his plans. 

Here, armed with pen, ink and paper, and a 
smoking kerosene lamp, he bolted himself into 
the room to pen two letters, one to his lady love, 
and the other to his dupe. Being a bar-room 
poet, he found it easy to write in rhyme, matters 
of the heart, and then he addressed his beloved 
Norry: 

Swate Norry McGiven, I’d wish you to see 
‘An undersized girl Thay Call Moll Magee; 


She’s crooked In shap’ and she squints in the eye, 
She Hops and She skips About brisk as a fly! 


The mane Little imp has been tazin’ me sore 

To mary Herself; and will not _ it o’er. 

I was Just at me Wits’ ind, my Darlin’, last night, 

For she would not consint to let me go out of her 
sight. 


What think Ye she said, My Darlin’, to me, 

«[’s seven hundred in bank, my Dear Jimsey for 
thee; 

Go take it and furnish a home for us two, 

And I'll Wash my Hands off to Sipport only you.” 


So to-night, my sweetheart will have itin gold, 

And we'll laugh in our sleeve to see how she’s sold; 
And the next day young Jimsey and Norry will flee 
Toa far foreign Land Across the wide sea! 


And then she may crook M4 her small back again, 
And squint t’other eye with her sorrowful pain, 
And call on the saints to re, Bead Jimsey back, 
But she can’t turn our happy hearts off the track. 

A little old fool is she! 

And this from your own loving Jim-sey ! 

This he folded and put into an envelope, 
and after smoking a pipe to gather fresh inspira- 
tion he sat down to pen the following whereby 
to deceive the poor innocent Molly: 

Swate Molly Magee, Ye light of my Eyes, 

I've had, Since I saw ye, a Dreadful Surprise! 

There’s a Brass-featured girl, they call Norry 
McGiven ; 

To stale my heart from ye sore hard she has striven. 


She’s a thafe and a Liar, and now she declare, 

If Jimsey to see Ye next evening should dare, 

She'll Report to the p’lice that I stole the horse 

That they’ve lost from the stable of Cutter & Morse! 


So Ye see, Dearest Honey, I can’t Come To Ye; 

So Ye’ll have to Be Sendin the money to me; 

The furnitur’s bey Whin the carepet is down, 
Ye'll be quane o’ The Jollyist Room In The Town! 


Lave the cash To McQuade’s, I'l] Call For It thare, 
An’ we'll sthart In the World all Honest and Square ; 
An’ as Miss Norry Mac has passed counterfeit 
money, 
I'll Have her shut up; This, from your Honey, 
JIMSEY O'LEARY. 

Weary with this mighty intellectual effort, 
Mr. Jimsey smoked another pipe, then fell asleep 
in his chair, Aftera good nap he roused himself 
to a certain degree, folded and enclosed his last 
epistle, but as his hand was a little unsteady, he 
resolved to direct them in the morning. 

And they were directed with grand flourishes, 
such as would have made the “Commercial Col- 
lege” men stare, and sent out by a boy to the 
nearest letter-box. 

There were two scenes that evening for which 
the lessee of some cheap theatre would have been 
willing to pay well! 

The doctor’s wifehad plead with Molly not to 
leave her, and had told her that the fellow she 
had seen walking from church with her looked 
like a gambler, a pickpocket, a burglar, a coun- 
terfeiter, and every thing else that was bad. She 
offered her more wages and more privileges to 
Temain, 

But Molly was infatuated. She “would go!” 
“She would have her bank-book!*’ and she did 
have it. 

Just at night Molly’s her first letter came. 
Who could it be from and what could it be for? 
She could not read writing, so of course the wis- 
dom of the doctor’s wife was called in to solve 
the mystery, 

Who can picture the agony and grief of poor 
Molly and the indignation of her mistress when 
the letter to Norry McGiven, which Jimsey had 
misdirected, was read aloud! 

“What have I done, ma’am,” she cried, “that 
Ishould be made sport on and abused thus? I 
never thought ov gittin’ the likes ov him till he 
cam’ and asked me! It is my bank-book and 
hot mesilf then he’s wantin’, and I’m not to have 
a little home ov my own afther all! Ohoul, 
Ohoul! Mother, mother! Why will ye not come 
over the seas and comfort yer heart-broke 
child?” 

And then she wrung her hands, and pulled her 
hair, and screamed as if she expected to be heard 
on the shores of Erin. 

“Never mind, Molly; you have your place and 
your money yet, and the doctor will see to that 
miserable fellow and teach him a lesson!” said 
her mistress, kindly; and after a while Molly was 
comforted, and went back to her work, saying,— 

“But, dear heart, didn’t the Lord make him 
Wrong-direct that letter to save me and me money 





Crumpling it spitefully in her hand, she tossed 
up her head and marched indignantly up to the 
stable whence the horse was missing, and put the 
owners on the track of Jimsey, vowing that | 
“she’d fix him where he wouldn’t impose on an- 
other lady in a hurry!” Every sin Jimsey had 
ever committed against individuals or the State 
was that day made public by the enraged 
Norry. 

The doctor invited a policeman to pass the 
evening in the library, feeling sure the adven- 
turer would come after Molly’s money when he 
did not find it waiting for him at “McQuade’s 
Saloon.” 

And come he did; and when he found out from 
Molly the blunder he had made, he cried out,— 
“Tt was only a bit of a mistake I made, darlin’. 
Surely you would not cast me off for just misdi- 
rectin’ a letter—what the wisest clark might do!” 
Before Molly had a chance to reply, the doctor 
and the officer appeared, and Jimsey was forth- 
with arrested on charges of highway robbery and 
violent assault in the case of the old apple-vender, 
and also of horse-stealing, and also for this last 
attempt to swindle a poor girl out of her hard- 
earned savings. 

Jimsey plead pitifully “not to be ’rested just 
merely for a bit ov a mistake he had made with 
a pen,”’ but he got his deserts, and the commu- 
nity has one rogue less to guard against now. 
———___ ~>s 


For the Companion. 


WILD LIFE IN THE EAST. 


By Charlemont. 

CAUGHT BY A BOA. 
Next to the alligator, which swarms in vast num- 
bers in the jungles and shallow streams of Borneo, 
the boa-constrictor is the most formidable and dan- 
gerous creature to be met with. 
It is no exaggeration to say that in this island, the 
latter grows to a more enormous length than in any 
other locality. During my sojourn in that region 
every day added to my knowledge of them; and it 
was not unusual for a native to come to our host and 
relate how he had seen a boa of such monstrous di- 
mensions that, at first, he had mistaken it for a tree! 
Two days after our arrival in the island we were 
called to witness a most singular sight. It seems 
that during the night a boa had managed to find en- 
trance into a pig-pen,—always under the Dyak house, 
—and had swallowed one of the choicest of the 
herd. 
The result of this was to so increase the serpent’s 
size, that he was unable to retreat through the nar- 
row lattice. In the morning the man of the house 
found the huge snake in this condition; and having 
summoned assistance, soon killed him. The reptile, 
measured about seventeen feet in length. 
Ihave only mentioned this incident as a prelude 
to another even more startling. It was not my lot 
to cross the path of many of these creatures, simply 
because I had no desire to enter the districts gener- 
ally frequented by them. One encounter, or adven- 
ture, as we say, was actually forced upon me; and 
it was alike unexpected and frightful. 
I was sitting one morning on the north piazza of 
the Eastern Archipelago Company's house, situated 
at the entrance of the Bruni, busily talking over 
with my companions the adventures of the day pre- 
ceding, and admiring the delightful scenery which 
loomed up on all sides, 

It was a morning in spring; the air was blowing 
warm and fresh, and was heavily laden with the 
aroma of spices wafted from other shores. It was 
just the sort of a day when one feels like doing noth- 
ing and still enjoying every thing. 

Mr. Johnson, an English missionary, who had just’ 
been sent out to the island, was sitting with us on 
the piazza. A deer-hunt had been planned for the 
day; and our rifles and bags were lying near by 
ready for use. We were awaiting the arrival of a 
Malay interpreter, whose prolonged absence was, 
even then, getting to be intolerable. Mr. Johnson 
remarked, casually,— 

“Deer-hunting, I suppose, must be very pleasant 
sport for those who become interested in it.” 

“It is,” replied a gentleman of our party, “but 
when one sets out to hunt a deer in these quarters, 
he generally succeeds in finding something else. 
One adventure of the sort is nothing unless it is 
mixed up with half-a-dozen, more or less, of others. 

The gentleman had barely uttered these words 
when we heard a quick rustling in the neighboring 
thicket. It continued for a few seconds; and then a 
man came in sight, and ran with full speed towards 
us. 
It was our Malay friend who had thus made his 
appearance. He was out of breath from running, 
but as soon as he could speak, he exclaimed,— 

“Come quick! You are warted!”’ 

In the flurry of his remarks we caught the words, 
in broken English, “boa,” “Anak” (child), “kill,” 
etc. There was enough said‘to arouse our inter- 
est and to excite our dread. , 

Seizing our rifles, we followed the man into the 
Mhicket. The spot to which we were summoned was 
not more than three minutes’ walk from the house; 
but the excitement made it seem to be almost an 
hour’s travel. : 





m an evil man?” 
ere was quite a different scene when Norry 


The thicket was dense, and, in some places almost 
impassable. We got safely through, at last, and 
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vealed to us. 
We beheld a huge boa-constrictor impending from 
the branch of a durion tree, with a little girl in his | 
folds. The lower part of the serpent’s body, that is, | 
the part nearest the head, was partly wound around | 
the child’s waist and shoulders, not tightly, indeed, 
but with a bend and hook not unlike that of an ele- 
phant’s trunk, 
The father and mother of the child were on the 
spot; and each, with long sticks in their hands, were 
endeavoring to force the serpent to loosen its hold 
of its victim. 
The little girl never uttered so much as a sigh. 
She was about nine or ten years of age, and by no 
means of a slender constitution. To all appearances 
the reptile had not inflicted any wound, neither was 
the child held so firmly as to be in any manner 
crushed. This was probably because the attention 
of the reptile was distracted by the cries and attacks 
of the parents. 
But the inevitable loop of the boa was a sure and 
unmistakable cage for its prisoner; and this had 
evidently frightened the child almost to death. 
Our arrival was a signal of joy on the part of the 
poor parents, who begged us, in an attitude of wretch- 
ed despair, to save their child. 
The secretary of the Archipelago Company was 
with us, and he understood the situation far better 
than we. His experience in similar encounters had 
taught him the proper manner to deal with such 
monsters. 
Seizing his rifle, he said, “Lay down your guns and 
draw your swords, Every man of you follow my di- 
rections! Iwill approach the reptile and fire into 
his head, if possible. If I fail, you come up quickly 
and gash him with your swords. Don’t come unless 
the serpent uncoils, and look out for the child!” 
When he was about a rifle’s length from the boa 
the latter began to raise and depress his head. As 
soon as a quiet moment was reached, the secretary 
stepped up boldly, took deliberate aim and fired. 
The serpent recoiled, and the child fell to the 
ground, but the animal was by no means dead. The 
ball had entered the neck instead of the brain. 
As if determined to die hard, the boa made a 
plunge at the secretary. The two gentlemen of our 
party, and the Malay guide, now rushed up and be- 
gan to slash at the serpent. The reptile kept swing- 
ing to and fro, like a reed impelled by the wind, 
Although showing signs of life, ho seemed either 
to be lying ready for another plunge, or else disposed 
to give way to his fate without further resistance. 
The secretary seized the child and removed her to 
a safe place. Having reloaded his rifle, he again ad- 
vanced to an encounter. 
The serpent had become motionless so far as its 
body was coneerned. Its: head still continued to be 
raised and depressed. Again taking careful aim, 
the ball from the secretary's rifle flew directly into 
the brain, and the boa lay dead at our feet. 
Immediate attention was now given to the little 
girl. She was found not to be injured in the least. 
Asa farther explanation of the mystery, we learned 
that the natives had been advancing along the path 
on the way to the house of a friend. The little girl 
was running ahead of them. They heard her utter 
a cry, and in a moment found her in the grasp of the 
serpent, which had darted down upon the child from 
the tree overhead. Our Malay friend had passed 
them just in time to witness the seizure and to sum- 
mon us to the rescue. 
But little more remains to be said. The boa was 
unloosed from the tree and carried in triumph to the 
company’s house. There it was measured, and found 
to be just twenty-three feet in length! 
It was then skinned and hung up to dry, and so far 
as I know, still remains on exhibition at the house, 
along with other specimens of its kind. 


—————~+oe—_—_—__—_—_ 


A FIERCE ATTACK, 


Charles John Anderson, the Swedish naturalist, 
was a great hunter of the rhinoceros, and, as the fol- 
lowing account will show, met with some perilous 
adventures in their pursuit. 

I one day hid myself in a ditch, he relates, to wait 
fora rhinoceros. After a time a whole herd of these 
animals made their appearance in a neighboring 
marsh. They were very restless, and came towards 
me with the greatest precaution, evidently scenting 
danger at every step. They were too fardistant for 
me to take good aim at them, so I rose from the ditch 
to approach them, but the whole herd was at once 
dispersed. 

While I was looking round for another place of 
refuge, and feeling the precarious character of my 
position, I suddenly saw a large white rhinoceros be- 
fore me, which stretched out its head over the low 
bushes and stared at me with its great wild eyes. It 
did not hesitate to approach me, and came within 
twenty paces. me 

As it was right in front of me, I could not let so 
good an opportunity pass, and fired, but with consid- 
erable excitement. The animal did not fall, but I 
thought it would not long survive its wounds. 

Scarcely had I loaded again before another rhi- 
noceros returned to the marsh, From the way in 
which he stood, it was impossible to kill him. I 
therefore thought it best to render him incapable of 
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he might at once draw her seven hundred hard- | McGiven got the grocer’s boy to read her letter. | short distance farther, a sight truly terrible was re- | but as I knew that these animals, so long as they can 
move, are, when wounded, exceedingly dangerous, I 


did not follow up his track, but after a time, during 
which neither elephants nor other large animals 
came in view, I set to work to find the traces of the 
white rhinoceros. 

Soon I discovered his dead body. The ball had 
penetrated deeply, so that he had been unable to 
move away from the place where he had been shot. 
On my return to the pit where I had been first 
posted, I found myself suddenly in front of the black 
rhinoceros again. He stood on his three feet, but as 
before in such a position as prevented me from in- 
flicting a fatal wound. 

I attempted to frighten him away by throwing a 
huge stone with all my might at him. But he col- 
lected his energies, put his head down to the ground, 
directed his horn forward, and rushed at me with 
terrible fury, raising clouds of dust as he came. 

I had no time to fire, and before I could flee or 
spring aside, the massive body of the monster struck 
me and I fell to the ground. The blow was so vio- 
lent that my powder-horn, shot-bag, gun and cap, 
were all thrown to a distance. 

The very violence of the attack, however, saved 
me, for the rhinoceros lost his balance and rolled 
over with his head in the sand, 

As he was about to rise, I attempted to. get near to 
his hind feet; but the animal turned round in a rage, 
threw me down again, and pushed me about with his 
horn, tearing up my right leg as far as the knee. At 
the same time he gave me such a blow on the shoul- 
ders with his fore foot that I fainted. 

I was for a short time unconscious, and when I 
came to myself I felt a part of the huge animal’s 
body lying upon me. The rhinoceros had meantime 
departed this life, and I arose, laboriously and bleed- 
ing, to look for my mulatto servant to bind up my 
wound. 

Since that day I have killed many of these ani- 
mals, but it was weeks before I recovered my cool 
blood, and after this unfortunate adventure I could 
not hunt at all without the greatest excitement. 


—__—__ +o 


A HISTORIC FLAG. 


An American flag has become famous, and is 
worthy to be preserved as a memorial for future gen- 
erations, 

“Capt. Buddington has brought back the famous 
flag unfurled by Capt. Hall when he took possession 
of the land 82° 26’ north latitude, ‘in the name of 
God and the United States.’ Aside from this the 
flag has an interesting history. It is known as the 
‘Grinnell flag,’ and was first used by the United 
States ship Peacock in her researches in the Antarc- 
tic Ocean with tho Wilkes exploring expedition. It 
was next used by Lieut. De Haven in the Grinnell 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, and sub- 
sequently by Dr. Kane, in his Arctic explorations. 
Still later it was used by Dr. Hayes in his North Pole 
expedition, and lastly by Capt. C. F. Hall, of the Po- 
laris.” 

+o 


A REMARKABLE COUNTRY. 


If the readers of the Companion will take a map of 
the United States, and examine it, they will find 
stretching west from the 102° meridian of longitude 
to the 115°; and north from 31° 20’ to the 37° of 
north latitude, a vast extent of territory, designated 
as New Mexico and Arizona. 

Beyond the bare fact that such territories exist, 
our readers probably know but little concerning 
them, for they are a terra incognita to a very large 
majority of our people; yet these two Territories are, 
without doubt, the most wonderful portion of our 
great domain, and together contain more than 243,- 
000 square miles, being about seven times the size of 
the State of Ohio. 

New Mexico has been in the possession of the 
United States for many years, but Arizona was pur- 
chased under a treaty made by James Gadsden, at 
Mexico, on the 30th of December, 1853, and was im- 
mediately attached to, and became a part of, the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico, with which it remained until 
Congress organized a separate territorial govern- 
ment on the 24th of February, 1863. 

Both these Territories were settled early in the 
twelfth century by a most remarkable but now ex- 
tinct race of people. Many monuments of their in- 
dustry and skill still exist, the ruins of which are to- 
day a source of wonder and admiration to every be- 
holder, 

If our readers will remember when Hernando Cor- 
tez achieved the conquest of Mexico, in the year 
1514, (only twenty-two years after the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus,) both he and his 
followers were astounded by the vast amount of 
gold, silver and precious stones which they found in 
the possession of the natives, as well as with the will- 
ingness with which they parted with their treasures, 
and the freedom with which they divulged the local- 
ity from whence their great wealth came. 

They unhesitatingly told their conquerors that 
they procured it from Cibola, a kingdom which lay 
far to the north-west of Mexico. 

Recent research and investigation have developed 
the fact that Cibola and the Arizona which we ac- 
quired by the Gadsden purchase in 1853 are one and 





fighting by wounding one of his hind legs. 

The pain of the wound made him desperately sav- 
age; he ran at me on his three legs and would have 
thrown me down had I not jumped aside with the 
speed of lightning. I sent a second ball after him, 
but either it did not reach him, or else did not pen- 
etrate his thick hide. 





emerged-into a narrow path, Following this path a 


T would gladly have put an end to his sufferings, 


the same. This Territory contains an almost fabu- 
| lous amount of mineral wealth, as yet but very im- 
perfectly developed, and possesses some of the most 
| magnificent mountain scenery in the world. This is 
jas yet almost unknown, because it is not only the 

rendezvous, but the home, of the most savage and 
| barbarous tribes of Indians on thiscontinent. Theso 
savages have for centuries roamed over its beautiful 
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valleys and through its wonderful mountain fast- 
nesses, unchecked in their career of cruelty and 
rapine. 

The more civilized tribes of Indians in this 
marvellous country claim to be the direct de- 
scendants of Montezuma and the now extinct 
race of fire-worshippers who formerly peopled 
this region, and built the great cities and massive 
temples, the ruins of which are to be found to- 
day covering a great extent of the territory lying 
between the waters of the Rio Grande and the 
Colorado of the West. 

Many of the buildings in these cities were four 
and even six stories in height, constructed of a 
material and in a style of architecture unknown 
among the present races, yet whose massive pro- 
portions and great durability demonstrate great 
skill in the construction of buildings. 


The above cut represents a view of the ruins 
known as “Montezuma’s Houses,” standing near 
the Gila in the central part of Arizona. 

The building was originally four stories in 
height in the centre, and was surrounded with 
one three stories in height. The walls extend 
four hundred and twenty feet from north to 
south, and two hundred and sixty from east to 
west; the walls being nearly six feet in thickness 
at the present time. 

The first authentic knowledge we have concern- 
ing this building is as early as 1535, at which 
time none of tho residents near it knew any 
thing of its history. 

Mangi, a Spaniard who visited it in the year 


1674, tells us that he ascertained them to be more | 
erned the most of Christendom, they were also | 


than three hundred years old, and they were in 
such a state of preservation at that time that 
“the good Father Kino said mass in the great ed- 
ifice.”’ 

If this statement be truc, these ruins are more 
than cight hundred years old. 

But it is not upon the banks of the Gila alone 
that ruins are to be found. They cover portions 
of these Territories hundreds of miles in extent. 


The above cut represents the ruins of a Pueblo, 
or town, found in the Cafion de Chaco, in New 
Mexico, and are supposed to have been built 
some time during the twelfth century. They ex- 
hibit a degree of perfection in their masonry 
rarely found at the present day, 

These ruins, scattered over such an extent of 
territory, show beyond any question that the 
country once possessed a vast population who 
have now entirely disappeared from the face of 
the earth, leaving not a single written record yet 
discovered to tell us of their rise and fall. 

Still we know by the most indisputable evi- 
dence that they lived and flourished; that they 
were skilled in the arts; that they understood 
weaving both cotton and woollen cloth, which 
they dyed in the most beautiful colors; that they 
manufactured a paper upon which they practiced 
the art of picture writing; that they manufac- 
tured a fine article of pottery ware, which they 
painted and ornamented with great taste, and 
that they understood the art of mining silver, 





ioned many of their household utensils, as well 
as ornaments for their women. 


From these few facts it will be seen that the 
country is rich in material, that it has a wonder- 
ful history in the past, and is capable of such 
development that it has probably before it a far 
more wonderful history in the future. 


——+o+-—____ 


ADORATION. 


I love my God, but with no love of mine, 
For I have none to give; 

I love thee, Lord, but all the love is thine, 
For by thy life I live. 

Iam as nothing, and rejoice to be 

Emptied, and lost, and swallowed up in thee. 


Thou, Lord, alone, art all thy children need, 
And there is none beside ; “ 
From thee the streams of blessedness proceed, 

In thee the blest abide. 
Fountain of life, and all-abounding grace, 
Our source, our centre and our dwelling-place! 
MADAME Gbyox. 


42. 
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SUPPRESSION OF RELIGIOUS COR- 
PORATIONS IN ITALY. 


One of the most important acts of the Italian 
government in recent years has been the final 
suppression of the religious orders. The policy 
was determined on and partly carried into effect 
several years ago, but was not fully executed 
until last year. 

These religious orders were the growth of cen- 
turies. They formed a part of that system of 
civilization in Europe which followed the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire. Of the complicated 
machinery by which the church of Rome gov- 





an important part, and it was largely by their in- 
fluence that Rome acquired and held so extensive 
a dominion over the minds of men. 

In nearly all the countries of Europe, from the 
Orkney Isles to Sicily, and from the Atlantic 
Ocean to Russia, these orders were formed, and 
only the victories under the banner of Islam, 
substituting Mahometanism for Christianity, pre- 
vented them from spreading extensively in West- 
ern Asia and Northern Africa, Italy, and espec- 
ially Rome, as the headquarters of the church, 
was overrun with them. In other parts of the 
world they suffered opposition, and in some 
countries were suppressed ages ago. The con- 
dition of Italy shows their blighting influence 
where they were allowed to multiply at will. 

In 1860 the kingdom of Italy (which did not 
then include Rome and the States of the church) 
contained 60,000 monks and 380,000 nuns, organ- 
ized into 2,352 establishments. The most nu- 
merous of these were the Franciscans, an order 
founded by Francis of Assisi in 1210. The Do- 
minicans, Augustinians, Carmelites and Jesuits 
had each a large number of members. Each of 
the orders—of which we have named only a few 
—was governed by a General, who took high 
rank in the church. They owned convents, and 
had enormous revenues, but much smaller than 
before the Erench invasion under the first Napo- 
leon. Most of the orders were suppressed, and 
their property was confiscated before 1866. The 
act of 1873 applied the same policy to Rome. 

In the earlier ages of their existence the relig- 
ious orders did beneficent work. They preserved 
letters and helped to reclaim barbarians. With 
the spread of civilization and the growth of liter- 
ature they became useless and even dangerous to 
human progress. But we should not forget the 
usefal and noble service they have done to Chris- 
tianity and to mankind at large. 

As the several countries outgrew the necessity 
for these orders, they discouraged and suppressed 
them. In England they were suppressed by 
Henry VIII., who confiscated their vast estates. 
In that country the ruins of some of the great 
abbeys still show how rich and powerful the re- 
ligious orders were as late as the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Other governments have 
followed England’s example. Even Spain, one 
of the most bigoted countries in the world, has 





during the present century dealt with these or- 


gold and copper, from which metals they fash-; ganizations in the same fashion, 
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Italy has been the last to abolish these orders. | 


The work begun very soon after the foundation 
of the Kingdom of Italy (1859—1861), and it was 
completed, as we have said, in 1873, by the ex- 
tension of the policy toRome. The act of that 
year applies to all the orders and to all their es- 
tates, buildings, and property of every descrip- 
tion. 

The law, however, is not to be fully executed at 
present. Some exceptions have been made, For 
example, the Pope is permitted for the time to re- 
tain control of the Vatican Library and Museum; 
and some fifty religious houses are to be left un- 
touched because the heads of monastic orders re- 
side in them. But these orders are not allowed 
to receive new members, and thus their houses 
will soon be left without inmates, and the State 
will then take possession. These exceptions are 
made, not because the right of the orders to hold 
the property is recognized, but to avoid harsh- 
ness in proceeding against them. 

The value of the confiscated property has been 
variously estimated, but probably no one could 
give an accurate valuation. It must be very 
great. Though most of the Italian people pro- 
fessedly belong to the Catholic church, this poli- 
cy of suppressing the religious houses is very 
popular with them, and the bill of 1873 went 
through both Houses of Parliament by great ma- 
jorities. It should be understood that this act 
does not prevent the orders of monks and nuns 
from existing; it only prevents them from hold- 
ing property as corporations. It was only a year 
ago that Protestant Germany passed laws that 
compelled the Jesuits to remove from the Em- 
pire, and it will be many years before Italy will 
be rid of those who have been compelled to va- 
cate their abbeys and nunneries. 

It may be asked how these orders became dan- 
gerous, and by what right the State claims their 
property. In the first place, their members claim 
not to be subject to the ordinary civil law, and 
assert the right to be tried for offences by relig- 
ious courts instead of by those established by the 
State. This is one serious source of danger. 
The monks, too, or in other words, the members 
of these orders, exercise great influence over the 
minds of the people, and shelter themselves from 
punishment behind their clerical garb when they 
have incited to hatred against the government. 
In Italy, for instance, they constantly represented 
the King as the enemy of the Pope, and instruct- 
ed the people that they should obey the head of 
the church rather than the. head of the State. 
The State could therefore, in self-preservation, do 
no less than prevent the monks from performing 
their aets of treason with impunity by taking 
their privileges away. 

The right of confiscation rests not wholly on 
one power of the State, but on several. In an- 
cient times church and State were one. Much of 
the property held by the religious orders was 
given for religious uses. Having been perverted 
to other purposes, the State resumes possession. 

Again, the State always has the right to take 
property that is employed to injure it, as the 
church property in Italy was undoubtedly used 
to injure the King’s government. : 

Once more, it is the right of the State to pre- 
vent corporations whose objects are not approved 
from holding property. Even in some of the 
United States a corporation cannot own real es- 
tate without special legislative permission. All 
these arguments combined to make the act of the 
Italian government legal; but if no such right had 
been discovered the act would probably have 
been passed all the same, since public policy re- 
quired it. 





DISAPPOINTED. 


It is a sad experience of life that the heart is 
not satisfied when the objects of ambition are 
won. The young are eager for knowledge, and 
wealth, and fame, but when their largest desires 
are filled, contentment is still wanting. Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, one of the most brilliant scholars of 
England, said of his own life, in the zenith of 
success, “‘Very miserable, very miserable!’’ Baron 
Rothschild, when told that he ought to be a 
happy man, with his immense wealth, exclaimed, 
“Me, happy!” in a tone that indicated that he 
not only did not enjoy happiness, but wondered 
that any one should suppose that he did. 

Lord Dundas, one of the most successful of 
British statesmen, when a friend wished him a 
Happy New Year, replied, “It had need to be hap- 
pier than the last, for I never knew one happy 
day in it.” And the traveller, Bruce, when he 
thought ho had discovered the source of the Nile, 
which had baffled the search of three thousand 
years, was miserable instead of exultant. It was 
ridiculous, he thought, to have travelled so many 
thousand miles, through difficulties and dangers, 
to stand at last in a bog and gaze upon a tiny 
stream gushing from the earth. 


The only true happiness and peace are found 






















































'in loving God and trying to make others good 


and happy. ey 





THE MAGIC OF COLORs. 


The lessons to be derived from the Vienna Ex. 
position are chiefly from the Orientals, and espe. 
cially the Japanese. This was their first appear. 
ance in competition with European industry, and 
they bore off the palm. The harmony of colors 
in Persian carpets, Indian shawls and Chinese 
silks had such a bewitching effect, that these fab. 
rics were sold from the first, again and again, at 
higher and higher prices, with ever increasing 
enthusiasm. 

Our art-industry must learn from them how to 
enchant. If purchasers will only demand that it 
should do this, it will doubtless, ere long, be 
done. 

The secret of this Oriental magic of form and 
color consists in the tasteful arrangement and 
blending of the three primitive colors of nature 
—blue, yellow and red. Each of these is capa. 
ble of receiving the most various shades, from 
dark to light. 

The Oriental patterns cause an exciting and at 
the same time a satisfying impression. This is 
because in these patterns all the three principal 
colors are present in distinct degrees of shading 
and in pleasing forms. If a color is wanting the 
eye is fatigued, and this color is supplied by it 
and cast over the others which are really seen, 
so as to render them impure, dirty-looking and 
unsatisfying. Our readers who have studied op- 
tics will remember that this is always the case 
with complementary colors. 

The science of color and of optics teaches us 
that the eye is especially adapted to see white 
light, or the colors of which it is composed. 
White light consists essentially of the union of 
blue, red and yellow. The prevalence of one 
color either wearies or else causes a disagreeable 
excitement, especially when the forms are not 
pleasing. 

Our carpets usually have, in the first. place, 
one predominant color, and in the second place a 
mechanically and everlastingly repeated form of 
arabesques, flowers, lines, points and corners, 
The color fatigues, the uniformity of pattern 
causes tedium. We must learn to arrange our 
colors and forms like the Orientals. 

This is the great lesson which was taught by the 
East to the West in the Vienna Exposition. We 
must not, of course, slavishly imitate them, but 
we must learn from them to purify our own 
taste. 

The satisfaction of our taste has far more in- 
fluence than is generally supposed, Want of 
taste about us, as in the prevalence of a single 
color, discordant arrangement of colors, tiresome 
carpets, ugly furniture and ornaments—all these 
things produce no little effect, though uncon- 
sciously, on our temper, our enjoyment of life 
and our capacity for work. 

The Vienna Exposition was not a success finan- 
cially, but it will bea great gain if it only imparts 
to us the lesson of good taste in color, which was 
so plainly taught there by the Orientals. 


——_—_—_ +o 


DARK SCENES IN BOSTON. 


The city of Boston is liberal and even lavish in 
appropriations for charity, but this does not prevent 
the wretchedness and destitution that vice engen- 
ders, and the police and city missionaries sometimes 
witness very dark scenes, and relate incidents quite 
as affecting as those told of the poor and ignorant 
classes of London and New York. 

The following incidents are furnished us by a lady 
who has had a long experience in missionary work 
among the most neglected people of the city, and 
are in all particulars true: 

“A young minister came to Boston some time 2g0, 
and asked me to show him the field for missionary 


/work in the poorer wards of the city. We went 


through Portland Street and Friend Street Court, 
where after viewing the outward signs of vice, igno- 
rance and extreme poverty, we made our first call at 
midday. We found in the house nine drunken 
women. 

“The same evening we attended the weekly tem- 
perance meeting held in the Baptist Bethel, on Han- 
over Street. On passing up the street late in the 
evening, after the exercises, we heard sweet voices 
of children singing, the sound of which seemed to 
come up from the sidewalk under our feet. 

“I knew the place to be a vile one, and we stopped 
to listen. In the low drinking-saloon below us 4 
band of children, who had been trained for the pur- 
pose, were singing such songs as would best please 
the low company, and allure others down into the 
chamber of death. 

“What but crime can be expected of children 
drought up amid such associations as these! 

“Pursuing our walk up the street to Scollay Square, 
we found, about ten o’clock, a little boy in the street 
who seemed to be in the greatest distress because he 
could not sell his supply of evening papers. 





“He was so earnest, and the hour was so late, and 
the streets so gloomy, for heavy rain had fallen and 
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more seemed about to fall, that we purchased the 
papers he had left, and asked him where he lived. 
«Pye only got a sister, Katie, and she is sick; it 
jsso dark there—and O, the water!’ 
«fe began to move away. We followed him, each 
of us taking his hand in our own. We went through 


dark streets until we came to a wretched place in the | 


lowest part of the city. He here went down several 
steps into a cellar, saying,— 

« ‘Katie, Johnny has come,’ 

«We heard his little feet plash in the water. We 
followed him to the foot of the steps; we had no 
light, but we soon found that something unusual had 
happened. 

“Here in the water on her face little Katie lay 
dead. She had been ill for some days, and the water 
rising in the cellar when the high tide came in from 
the sea, Johnny had provided a box on which she 
yas to sit until the water subsided. 

“But to-night Johnny had been detained longer 
than usual; the tide had been very high, and she 
had evidently fallen off the box, either through 
faintness or while asleep, and had found her little 
limbs too weak to support themselves, and so had 
perished. Or, perhaps, she had died on the box and 
fallen into the water. 

«Jt was a helpless, wretched sight that the light of 
the policeman revealed, the dead child and her poor, 
friendless little brother, who had been doing the 
pest that he could for her and for himself. 

“These children had been deserted by intemperate 
parents, OF in some unknown manner separated from 
them,and had been too ignorant to apply to the 
proper authorities for help.” 

em 
CANVASSING FOR VOTES, 

Itis customary in England for gentlemen who are 
candidates for Parliament to go about soliciting 
yotes, and many amusing incidents thus occur. Sir 
Edward Watkin is said to have lately distinguished 
himself as a ready canvasser. A shopkeeper in a by 
street was asked if he had voted. 

“No, | have not yet; for the truth is I have no one 
to attend to my shop.” 

“Js that all?” asks Sir Watkin, taking off his hat 
and walking around the counter. “Here, put on your 
hatand go at once, I'll take care of your shop till 
you come back,”’ 

In another election a still more amusing instance 
of this kind occurred, A candidate, calling upon a 
voter, found him digging potatoes. The voter plead- 
ed this as an excuse for not voting: 

“To-morrow’s market day, and I shall lose the sale 
of my potatoes,” 

“Then give me your fork,” said the canvasser; 
‘Tl dig the potatoes while you go and vote,” 

The man slouched off to the polls, voted, and re- 
tuning, peeped through the parlor window to see 
Mr. at work in the potato-ground, ‘He uses 
the fork very well, and a stroke of work will perhaps 
dohim good. I'll have a pipe.” 

Anda pipe he had, keeping his eye all the time 
onthe canvasser in the potato plot. At length the 
latter, getting tired, walked round to the cottage to 
find that he had been tricked into an hour’s hard 
labor, while the free and independent voter had been 
enjoying himself in his chimney corner. 

saciiececengiccaltancot cineca 
MANY SUNS IN OUR SYSTEM, 

Among the wonders of the heavens are double 
stars and triple stars; that is, as astronomers sup- 
pose, two or three suns are united in one system. 
We have often thought it would be pleasant to live 
on some planet, lighted and warmed by several suns. 
But Prof. Proctor thinks we have more than two or 
even three suns in our system, and no one has been 
the wiser for it until now. He thinks that Jupiter, 
and Saturn, and Uranus, and Neptune are all suns, 
shining by their own light, The fourth satellite of 
Jupiter when it crosses the planet’s disc looks like a 
dark ball, as Mercury does when crossing the sun’s 
disc, which seems to prove that Jupiter is self-lu- 
minous, 

If we have five suns in our system, as Prof. Proc- 
tor believes, and the best astronomers have been ig- 
norant of the fact, the same may be true in other 
systems, where they have binary or triple suns. The 
inhabitants may know of only one, and may have as 
little light from the others as we have from Uranus 
or Neptune. 





“2 — 
OUR HAIRS NUMBERED. 

Somebody has been at the trouble of calculating 
the average number of hairs which grow on an aver- 
ge person’s head. It is found that the number va- 
ties according to the color of the hair. Light or 
blonde hair is the most luxuriant, the average of this 
color being 140,000. When the hair is brown the 
Usual number is much less, being only 110,000, while 
black hairs reach only the average amount of 103,000. 
It might naturally be supposed that a light-haired 
Person having the most hair would have the greatest 
Weight to carry, but it is notso. That which is light- 
est in color is also lightest in weight; and a lady with 
abundant flaxen locks is as light-headed as one whose 
tfesses are of a raven hue. Hence it follows that the 
former is of a finer texture than the latter. 
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PICKED UP IN THE STREETS. 

Many a boy goes to ruin from the force of evil in- 
fnences about him, who might have led an honorable 
life, if any one had helped him in the hard struggle. 

Towards the close of the last century a sensible 
minister in an Irish village stopped in the street, 
one day, to look at a group of boys playing marbles. 





One of them, ragged, dirty and full of mischief, was | 
Taitling off jokes as often as he spoke; and the min- | sleeps till noon, and is up and at it again. 








ister listened in wonder to his ready wit. He found | 
himself attracted to the boy, tempted him home with | 
| Sweetmeats, and made an arrangement to instruct | 
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SPICY. | 
Everybody enjoys genuine wit, and everybody, | 
therefore, will appreciate the fun of the following | 


THE BEST EVIDENCE. 


The following letter from Rey. E. S. Best, pastor M. E. 


| him with daily lessons. The boy made such rapid | joke at a recent club dinner in Boston, told in the | church, Natick, Mass., will be read with interest by many 


progress, that soon he was sent to a neighboring | 
school, where he kept pace with the best scholars. 
Nearly forty years later the boy, grown to man- | 
hood and having won fame at the bar and in, 
| Parliament, found an old gentleman in his room one 
| day. He recognized his visitor as the friend and 
| patron of his boyhood, and, rushing to his arms, said, | 
|«“This room is yours; you gave me all these things; | 
| you made a man of me.” The minister enjoyed a | 
good dinner, and that evening his eyes moistened as 


| 
| he listened to his protege Curran, in one of his most 


| eloquent speeches in the House of Commons, 

| 

| WAKING UP SMITH. 

| Waking up the wrong person—especially if you 
| happen to be the “wrong person” so waked up—is a 
| proceeding quite provoking enough to tempt a man 
| to sit down and describe it, as Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner did. Mr. Warner did not sleep well the last 
time he came to Boston. 


| The hotel porter began to come around to rouse 
the travellers who had said the night before that 
they wanted to be awakened. In all well-regulated 
hotels this process begins at two o’clock and keeps 
up till seven. If the porter is at all faithful he 
wakes up everybody in the house; if he is a shirk he 
only rouses the wrong ople. We treated the 
pounding of the porter on our door with silent con- 
tempt. At the next door he had better luck. Pound, 
pound. An angry voice,— 

“What do you want??’ 

“Time to take the train, sir.”’ 

“Not going to take any train.” 

“Aint your name Smith?” 

“Fes,” 

“Well, Smith’—— 

“T left no order to be called.” 
bling from Smith’s room.) 

Porter is heard shuffling slowly off down the pas- 
sage. In a little while he returns to Smith’s door, 
evidently not satisfied in his mind. Rap, rap, rap! 

“Well, what now?” 

‘“‘What’s your initials?” 

“A. T.; clear out.” 

And the porter shambles away again in his slip- 
pers, grumbling something about a mistake. The 
idea of waking a man up in the middle of the night 
to ask him his “initials” was ridiculous enough to 
banish sleep for another hour. A person named 
Smith, when he travels, should leave his initials out- 
side the door with his boots. 


~~ 
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USING THE SAME TOWEL, 

Health follows neatness, and disease the departure 
from it. The use of the same towel by many, com- 
mon in a public place, though more allowable than 
the use of the same tooth-brush, is, nevertheless, a 
not much healthier practice. 

A prominent oculist says that the contagious Egyp- 
tian or granular inflammation of the eyes is spreading 
rapidly throughout the country, and adds, “I have in 
many, and I may say in the majority of cases, been 
able to trace the disease to the use of the so-called 
rolling towels. Such towels are generally found in 
our country hotels and the sleeping apartments of 
the working classes, and, being thus used by nearly 
every one, are made the carriers of one of the most 
dangerous, and, as regards its symptoms, most trou- 
blesome diseases of the eye. I therefore would 
strongly recommend that the use of the rolling tow- 
el be abolished, for thereby we will discard one of 
the great instruments for the spread of such a dan- 
gerous disease of the = by which thousands of 
working men are annually deprived of their means 
of support.” 


(Indistinet grum- 
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THE “SUNNY SKIES” OF ITALY, 

Travellers enticed to Italy by the hope of sunny 
skies and mild weather, must often submit to severe 
disappointment, A correspondent of the New York 
Times utters doleful wails: 

We hear a great deal about the blue skies of Italy, 
but never a word about its rainy ones, or of its heavy 
mists and damp, chilly days that often merge into 
wecks, nay, sometimes into months. To give you a 
specimen of the serene atmosphere of this sunny 
land, so called, I will just state that from the Ist of 
October to the present date we have not once seen a 
cloudless sky. During the whole of this time we 
have had but seventeen dry days, and we shall con- 
sider ourselves fortunate if, in six weeks or even two 
months, we can again survey the blue vault of 
heaven. Though the mercury never falls so low as 
in New York, I find I require just as much clothing 
to keep comfortable here as I would at any time dur- 
ing your American winter. 





SCENERY AND POETRY. 


admirably edited After Dinner: 


The irrepressible joker at the club the other day, | 
while touching up his oysters with pepper from the 
caster, observed to the waiter, that “the pepper was 
half peas.” 

“O no,” said the polite attendant, “that is the best 
sort of pepper.” 
“Well, { tell you it is half peas; call Mr. Mills.” 

That gentleman came, and the joker remarked, “I 
always expect to get the best of every thing in this 
house, but this pepper is half peas.”’ 

“That can’t be so, we take especial pains to pro- 
cure it, and have it ground in our own mill.” 
“Well, it is so, and I can proveit.” 
“Tf you can I should like to have you.” 
“Well, John, you just spell it.” 
And the amiable proprietor retired with a smile on 
his benevolent face. 
+o 
A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money Or- 
der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 












Harper’s Weekly and the Companion..... secevcceses $4 75 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion..... +475 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion...... 475 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion.. 475 
Galaxy and the Companion .............++ 475 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion... 475 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion..............+ 475 
Watchman and Reflector and the Companion, includ- 
picture offered by Watchman..........sccseeeees 4 
The subscriber to the Watchman must be a new 
one to that paper. 
Congregationalist and the Companion, including the 
picture offered by the publishers,..........20-seee0+ 
The subscriber to the Congregationalist must be a 
new ene to that paper. 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion............. 31 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion, including 
= 


the picture offered by the publishers ...............+ 
American Agriculturist and the Companion, 2 
Advance and the Companion 4 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, includ- 
ing the picture offered by the publishers ............ 3 
New York Observer anid the Companion....... ...... 3 75 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 





to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion.........s.eee0-eeees 3 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker and the Companion.... 
Christian Era and the Companion, including the p 
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ture sent by the publisher -4 25 
Hearth and Home and the Compan 400 
‘The Nursery and the Companion.... -2 75 
The Independent and the Companion ..............56+ 425 


‘The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
one to that paper. 


New England Farmer and the Companion,............ 3 75 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and Youth's Companion, in- 
cluding Chromo offered by the Cabinet...... suwoneel 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Oflice as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 

On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it requires three or four weeks before the 
magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 


Y. C. 
DOLLAR STATIONERY. 


This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Youth’s Companion—is unlike any other, and in style, 
quality, variety of tints and amount given is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered tothe publie. The box con- 
tains,— 

One-fourth quire Azurine tint, 

One-fourth quire Cream tint, 
One-fourth quire Rose tint, 

One-fourth quire Coffee tint, 

One-fourth quire Lavender tint, 
One-fourth quire White. 
Envelopes to match each tint and style. 
Also, a Blotting sheet, 
Six Gillott’s Steel Pens, 

A genuine Ivory Paper Folder and Cutter, and 

A Cushman’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Extracting Pen- 
cil to remove ink and other stains from the fingers, paper, 
linen, wood, etc. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $1 00. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Sales Department, 
Boston, Mass. 

N. B.—Any one desiring paper and envelopes only we 
will put in one-half more of each kind and send postpaid 
on receipt of one dollar. 








Poets owe much to the scenes and infl s of 
their boyhood. A writer in Macmillan’s Magazine 
gives a sketch of the country scenery around Som- 
erby, where Tennyson spent the first twenty-five 
years of life: 

It is a quiet, wooded village, of which the Laure- 
ate’s father was rector, and is opened situated at 
the foot of the South Wold. The country about it 
is soft and pastoral, with small villages lying closé 
together. “To the north rises the long back of the 
Wold, with its steep, white road that climbs the hill 
above Thetford; to the south the land slopes gently 
to a small, deep-channeled brook, which rises not 
far from Somerby and flows just below the parson- 
age garden.”’ This home scene is said to be pictured 
to us in the “Ode to Memory,” written very early in 
life, and first published in 1830. 





HARD WORK. 

One of our exchanges thinks the pleasure-loving 
ladies of Washington have a hard life. 
The Washington belle is a hard worker during the 
season. She rises at noon because she was out late 
the night before. She breakfasts in her room and 
sses herself for the afternoon round; she enters 
her carriage and drives to reception after reception, 
dancing at the last one until night has fairly come, 
when she goes home, dresses herself in evening toi- 
let, and again enters her carriage to make a round 
of three balls and a german, ending up at the last 
somewhere about 3, A.M. Then she goes to bed, 








Materials for Wax Flowers and Instruc- 
tion Book. 


Roses, described on page 
10in the book. Having 
learned to make this 
(with the aid of the In- 
struction Book) it is 

uite easy to make other 

owers. The articles in 
the Box are 16 sheets 
Wax, one bottle each 
Bright and Deep Pink, 
White Bloom and Chi- 
nese White, a Rosewood 
Moulding Pin, Steel cut- 
ting Pin, Metal Rose- 
leaf Mould,a Brushand 
the Instruction Book. 


Sent postage paid for $100. Address 
PERRY MASON & Co., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 
{ 41 Temple Place. Boston. 








BOUND VOLUMES 

Of the Youtn’s Companron for 1873, in cloth and gilt, are 

now ready and can be had for $1 75each, If sent by mail 

64 cents extra will be required for postage, otherwise shall 
send them by express. Address 

PERRY MASON & CO., 


| physicians. 


Also those suffering from the same disease 
as afflicted the son of the Rev. E. S. Best. No personcan 
doubt this testimony, and there is no doubt about the cu- 
rative powers of VEGETINE. 

NATICK, MaAss., JAN. 1, 1872. 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 

Dear Sir,—We have good reason for regarding your 
VEGETINE @ medicine of the greatest value. We tee) as- 
sured thatit has been the means Of saving our son’s life, 
He is now seventeen years of age; for the last two years 
he has suffered from necrosis of his leg, caused by scrof- 
ulous affection, and was so far reduced that nearly all 
who saw him thought his recovery impossible. A council 
of able physicians could give us but the faintest hope of 
his ever rallying, two of the number declaring that he was 
beyond the reach of human remedies, that even amputa- 
tion could not save him, as he had not vigor enough to en- 
dure the operation. Just then we commenced giving him 
VEGETINE, and from that time to the present he has been 
continuously improving. He has lately resumed_ his 
studies, thrown away crutches and cane, and walks about 
cheerful and strong. 

Though there is still some discharge from the opening 
where his limb was lanced, we have the fullest confidence 
that in a little time he will be perfectly cured. 

He has taken about three dozen bottles of VEGETINE, 
but lately uses but little, as he declares that he is too well 
to be taking medicine. 

Respectfully yours, E. S. Brest. 

Mrs. L. C. F. BEst. 


The range of disorders which yield to the influence of 
this medicine, and the number of defined diseases which 
it never fails to cure, are greater than any other single 
medicine has hitherto been even recommended for, by 
any other than the proprietors of some quack nostrum. 
These diseases are Scrofula and all Eruptive diseases and 
Tumors, Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia and Spinal Com- 
plaints, and all Inflammatory symptoms, Ulcers, Kidney 
and Bladder diseases, Dropsy, the whole train of painful 
disorders which so generally afflict American women, and 
which carry annually thousands of them to premature 
graves; Dyspepsia, that universal curse of American 
manhood; Heartburn, Piles, Constipation, Nervousness, 
inability to sleep and impure blood. 

This is a formidable list of human ailments for any sin- 
gle medicine to successfully attack, and it is not probable 
that any one article before the public has the power to 
cure the quarter of them excepting the VEGETINE. It 
lays the axe at the root of the tree of disease by first elim- 
inating every impurity from the blood, promoting the secre- 
tions, opening the pores—the great escape valves of the 
system—invigorating the liver to its full and natural ac- 
tion, cleansing the stomach and strengthening digestion. 
This much accomplished, the speedy and the permanent 
cure of not only the diseases we have enumerated, but 
likewise the whole train of chronic and constitutional 
disorders, is certain to follow. This is precisely what 
VEGETINE does, and it does it so quickly and so easily, 
that it is an accomplished fact almost before the patient is 
aware of it himself. 

VEGETINE is sold by all Druggists. 











We will send 12 flowering plants for $1,—your choice 
from 100 varieties. Forwarded by 
MAIL OR EXPRESS. 

For further information we refer yon to our Tilus- 
trated Catalogue of Plants and Seeds. Sent 
free to all customers—and to others on receipt of 10¢,— 
less than half the cost. 

Wa. E. Bowpircn, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 
ly for Amateur Print- 


TYPE Type put up expre 

* ers by the New England Type Foundry, 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, Send stamp for 
specimen book. 4—13t 
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y Ladies, Gentlemen, Boys and Girls, toc 
Address, Visiting, or Calling Cards ever 














— this waar we ma 
. 400 per cent. cheaper than can be furnished by any other office. i 
Seen ta Boston made $215 in eighteen days. Agents can be suro of good pay, 
the year round without going out of their town. 25 Beautiful Samples, wi 
complete instruations, sent to any address upon receipt of 15 ots. and three 3-cenw 
ps to pay postage, &o.; or 5) cts. for samples, and 50 Card 
your name printed on them, and put up in ancatcardcase. Address /2 
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BARTLETT & HOSFORD.BOYLSTON HALL BOS TON 


N OPTICAL WONDER.—The Gem Microscope. 

A high magnifying power simplified for popular use, 

Magnifies 10,000 times. Js practically as useful as those of 
many times its cost. Invaluable to P 






Physicians, Chemists, 
Botanists, Entomologists, Students, the family circle, and 
to every lover of the beautiful, wonderful and inexhaust- 
ible things of Nature. Sent, postpaid, for $1 50, or three 
for $3 50. Agents wanted. Circulars free. Address, 
li—lIt Cc. S. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 


25 CENTS PAYS for a 

Sugar Trough Gourd Seed. hey hold 
from 2to 4 buckets full each. Illustrated 
Catalogue, telling how to grow them, sent 
f 





ackage of 





ree, 
E Choice seed of Verbena, Blotched Petu- 
— nia and Double Zinnia, three for 25 cents, 
or all the above for 40 cents. 
ddress WALDO F. BROWN, 
ll—It Oxford, Butler Co., 0. 


PIANOS.  —> 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


How wonderful the changes, Jim, 
Since twenty years ago; 

The girls wore woollen dresses then, 
Tho boys wore pants of tow; 

The shocs were made of leather then, 





| 


And socks of homespun wool, | 


And children did a half-day’s work 
Before the hour of school. 


The girls took music lessons, Jim, 
Upon the spinning-wheel, 

And practiced late and early, Jim, 
On spindle, swift and reel. 

The boys would ride barebacked to mill, 
A dozen miles or 80, 

And hurry off before ’twas day, 
Some twenty years ago. 

The people rode to meeting, Jim, 
On sleds, and not in sleighs, 

And wagons went as easy then 
As buggies now-a-days. 

And oxen answered well for teams, 
Though now they’d be too slow, 

For peoplo were not half so fast, 
Some twenty years ago. 


O well do I remember, Jim, 
That Wilson’s patent stove 

That father bought and paid for, Jim, 
In cloth our girls had wove; 

And how the neighbors wondered when 
We made the thing to go! 

They said ’twould burst and kill us all, 
Some twenty years ago. 


Then cvery thing was steady, Jim, 
The -vorld moved sure and slow, 

But in these dizzy times of steam, 
Ifow fast we whirl and go! 

And what on earth we're coming to, 
Does anybody know, 

If things progress as they have done 
Since twenty years ago? 


For the Companion. 
WHAT A FLY DID. 


In a certain town in Scotland lived a tavern- 
keeper who loved music but hated ministers. 
Preaching and praying were things he would 
never listen to, and as for the Bible, if he kept a 
eopy of the good Book in his house it was only 
to make fun of it. 

One Sunday the whim took him to go to meet- 
ing. Of course it was to hear the singing and 
nothing else. If he could have suited his own 
preferences there would have been nobody in the 
pulpit that day. 

After the first hymn, when the minister, Mr. 
Hawels, rose to pray, the man stuck his fingers 
in his ears and did not hear a word, Then the 
congregation sung once more, and as soon as the 
minister rose to begin his sermon up went the 
man’s hands to his ears again. He could not 
leave the house without attracting considerable 
notice, and he thought he could stay through to 
hear the last singing, and make himself quite 
deaf, meanwhile, to all the preacher said. 

It was a pretty warm day, and he found it 
wearisome holding his hands to his head so long. 
Presently a fly lit on his nose and made him 
uncomfortable. He tried to blow the creature 
off by stretching out his under lip to make his 
breath hit his nose; but the fly would not move. 

What could he do? The little sticky feet and 
legs tickled him unmercifully. Then the fly be- 
gan to bite (for the nose was red enough to invite 
a bite any time), and that settled the question, 
One hand was moved to defend his face, and in 
just that second of time nine words went into 
the unguarded side of his head. “He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear!” 

Nothing could have been more apt. And now 
both curiosity and conscience made the man take 
down both his hands and listen to the rest. That 
sermon was the means of touching his conscience. 
He afterward became a Christian, and lived to do 
a great deal of good, 

Did you ever try to get any bad boy to go with 
you on Sunday and listen to the words of God? 
Pity if you cannot do as much as a little fly, 






elie 
A CHILD’S PRESENCE OF MIND. 

Many accidents may be avoided by a little 
comimon sense and presence of mind, People 
who scream or go into hysteries at the sight of 
danger are nuisances anywhere, Everybody 
should struggle to acquire self-control, and a 
cool head and quick hand for emergencies. A 
girl like Annie Lamb, tWwelve years old, is wor- 
thy of imitation as well as praise. 


She had taken passage with her mother on the 
ee Fountain City, from Chicago to Buf- 
alo, The day after the departure of the boat, 
the little girl, going into the kitchen, remarked 
that the stove smoked, to which the cook replied 
she was mistaken. Tho child had heard her 


mother often say that she dreaded going on a 
boat for fear of fire. 





| deck hands aft, and they extinguished the fire 


| ther; the boat has been on fire, but it is all over 


With this in her mind, and, taking another 
look at the place where the smoke seemed to 
come from, she saw that it did issue from the 
stove. Going on deck, she discovered the wood- 
work around the smoke stack on fire, and the 
flames just eating their way into the cabin. 

Without giving any general alarm, she went 
to the steward, and told him the boat was on 
fire. He informed the captain, who called the 


without one of the passengers being aware that 
any thing of the kind had occurred. 

There were twenty-two ladies sitting on deck, 
on the bow of the boat—among them the mother 
of Annie—when this was going on. 

After the work had been done, Annie went to 
her mother and said, “Don’t be frightened, mo- 





now.” 

The captain was so greatly pleased with the 
cool, calm and quiet manner in which the child 
performed her part, that he refunded the pas- 
sage money of both, and offered to take them 
back to Chicago free of charge. 

Had little Annie screamed “Fire!” as most 
children and the majority of grown people would 


| have done, a panic would doubtless have oc- 


curred among the passengers, and disastrous 
consequences ensued, 





+r 
THE HOME OF THE CZAR. 


The great Empire of Russia and its capital, St. 
Petersburg, have always been objects of interest 
to the people of the United States, on account of 
the cordial alliance which has existed between 
the two countries. Perhaps the chief reason 
why they have been so friendly is that they are 
too far off and too different to be in any degree 
rivals to each other. As the following anecdotes 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine will show, the 
people of Russia are totally unlike us, especially 
in their devotion to their despotic ruler, the Czar. 

One of the grand days at the Russian Court is 
an annual fete in honor of the Empress or Czari- 
na, which always used to end with a stately and 
solemn dance, called the Polonaise. When this 
took place at the Peterhoff, it was the custom to 
allow the very meanest of the common people 
“to line the magnificent halls, and see the glitter- 
ing procession of the dancers go by. 

“The sight was thrice as good as a play to these 
honest folks, who—men, women and children— 
not unfrequently threw themselves at the feet of 
the Emperor and Empress as they passed, and 
burst into tears of mere joy and gratitude. And 
then they would go home to eat rye bread and 


; salted cucumber; to drink sour goas or brick-tea 


(half sheep’s-blood); to sleep on the top of the 
stove, and to be kicked and thrashed by the po- 
lice, quite contentedly.”’ 

Such devotion to their rulers and such content- 
ment with their miserable poverty are indeed 
strange to the people of our more favored land. 
In Russia loyalty to the Emperor almost amounts 
to worship; it partakes of the nature of religion. 
God is the Great Father, the Czar is their Little 
Father 


One day, shortly after the dreadful fire which 
nearly forty years since consumed the greatest por- 
tion of the winter palace at St. Petersburg, the Em- 
peror Nicholas was driving through the streets of 
the capital in his droschky, when a middle-aged, 
long-bearded man, in the ordinary costume of the 
shop-keeping class, broke through the ranks of the 
crowd, rushed up to the imperial vehicle, threw a 
sealed packet into it, and then taking to his heels, 
was speedily lost to sight. But ere he disappeared, 
the Czar heard him say, “Little Father, you must 
build up your house again.”” When the packet was 
opened it was found to contain bankenotes to the 
amount of twenty-five thousand roubles (nearly 
$18,000). Advertisements were put forth inviting 
the mysterious donor to come forth and avow him- 
self, but the long-bearded man never made any sign. 


The palace was rebuilt of a reddish stone, 
which, when fresh from the quarry, can be carved 
almost as if it were wood, but hardens consid- 





erably by exposure to the atmosphere, It is not 
of such remarkable dimensions as its predeces- 
sor, 


The old Winter Palace burned down in 1837 was 
built by an Italian architect, named Rastrelli, in the 
Empress Elizabeth’s reign, and so vast were its di- 
mensions, that it was said to be inhabited by more 
than six thousand persons. 

The Imperial High Chamberlain used frankly to 

j confess that he had not the least idea how many 
| apartments there were, or who lived in them; and I 
often heard the well-nigh incredible, but, I am as- 
sured, authentic story, that when, while the confla- 
gration was at its height, the firemen ascended to 
the roof, they found the leads inhabited by whole 
families of squatters, who had built log-cabins, and 
kept poultry, and pigs, and even cows among the 
chimney-pots, 

The origin of this strange colony was ascribed to 
the circumstance that it was customary to send to 
the roof of the palace a certain number of laborers, 
whose duty it wes to keep the water-tanks from 
freezing in winter time by dropping red-hot cannon- 
balls into them, Perhaps the oversetting of one of 
the stoves used for heating the balls was the primary 
cause of the fire. 

The catastrophe took place in the night, and it was 
with the greatest difiiculty that the guards and po- 
lice could prevent the mob from rushing into 
the burning ruins, not for the purpose of plunder, 
= save the goods and chattels of their “Little 
Father.” 

The soldiers were imbued with the same feeling, 
and it is said that the Emperor Nicholas, who was 
watching the progress of the flames with the greatest 
composure, was only enabled to put a stop to the 
self-sacrificing efforts of a party of grenadiers who 
were trying to wrench a magnificent mirror from the 
wall to which it was nailed by hurling his opera- 
glass against it, Nicholas had the strength of a 
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giant; and the well-aimed missile shattered the | 
mighty sheet of plate-glass to fragments, 

is Majesty turned, laughing, to an aide-de-camp, 
as the grenadiers held up their hands in horror. 


| wouldn’t be looking up on the roof, would they 


——— 


“?'m afraid they might see me,’’ he said. 
“I don’t think they would,” she said. “They 


Mr, Forceps thought a moment, and then ¢op. 


The present Winter Palace is used by the im- | cluded that no one could see him, as the moon 
perial family for eight months out of the twelve, | had _ into —_ of clouds, = objects were 
but amidst all its gayety and splendor there is | (Ute dim. And then he cautiously crawled out 


one apartment which remains deserted and silent. 





It is a little plain room, most modestly furnished, | 
and containing a simple camp-bed without curtains. 


Nicholas died from a terribly brief illness which, at | 
the outset, had been deemed to be merely a slight at- | 
tack of influenza. | 
The room, as is customary in Russia (and in some 
arts of Germany likewise), has been left in precise- | 
y the same state in which it was when the spirit of 
its mighty master passed away. | 
The Emperor’s gloves and handkerchief lie on a 
chair; his military cloak hangs behind the door; a | 
half-finished letter is on the blotting-pad on the | 
bureau. There is the pen with which he wrote; | 
there are the —- and sealing-wax he used. | 
bl shadow of death seems to pervade the whole | 
place. | 


al 
THE RETORT. 


Adolphus spoke the Boston very well, 
Broad a’s and melting urs he often used; 
He, meeting once a roguish country belle, 
Who to the city fashions was unused, 
To show her all, he asked her if she’d walk. 
“A promenade, of course,” said she; then hard 
He looked upon her for that kind of talk, 
And said, not promenade but promena(r)de. 


She felt undone at this great stroke of wit, 
But smiled most sweet, and all the time did think 
Of getting even with him for his hit— 
It was July, when e’en Bostonians drink. 
He asked her to a pharmacist’s near by, 
And in the accents of a frenzied bard 
He shouted lemonade; she, with a sigh, 
Said she’d try a little lemona(r)de. 


a 
A LAWYER ANSWERED. 

A lawyer’s duty is by no means always an en- 
viable one—certainly not when he has to cross- 
examine a lady. Accident or unexpected wit 
may baffle him most provokingly, and nothing 
can be more provoking than for the lady witness 
to pretend to faint when the questions come too 
sharp. Evidently the opposing counsel in the 
following instance thought the fit of the witness 
to be only a feint: 


A correspondent at Fredonia, N. Y., writes: 
Being in attendance at the Circuit Court in Alba- 
ny in the year 1870, I happened to hear the trial 
ofga breach-of-promise case. The plaintiff was a 
young lady of rather delicate nerves, and al- 
though, through the aid of her counsel, Hon. Ly- 
man Tremain, her case was looking well, yet 
when she came to be cross-examined by the op- 
posite attorney, Hon. Henry Smith, she quailed 
before his searching examination, and finally fell 
down ina swoon. The sympathies of every one 
were aroused, and Mr. Smith saw that he must 
do something. The young lady’s face was of a 
purple-red during her swoon, and so, when the 
next witness was called (a middle-aged lady), Mr. 
Smith said,— 

“Witness, you saw the plaintiff faint a short 
time ago?” 

“Yes, sir,’”’ said the witness. 

“Well, people turn pale when they faint, do 
they not?” 

The witness hesitated a moment, then said, 
“No, not always.” 

“Did you ever hear of a case of fainting where 
the party did not turn pale?” 

“Yes, sir,’ 

“Did you ever see such a case?” 

“Yes, sir,” 

“When ?” 

“About a year ago,” 

“Where was it?” 

*™n this city.” 

“Who was it?” 

“> Twas a negro.” 

The plaintiff won the case, 


+o —_——_ 
MR. FORCEPS’ ADVENTURE. 

Music generally sounds sweetest at a little dis- 
tance. It isa pity that admirers cannot always 
understand this and stay where they can enjoy 
it best. Some inconsiderate persons have met 
with mortifying accidents by that over-curious 
eagerness which destroys the pleasure it runs 
after. One of the most comical examples was 
that of Mr, Forceps, whose good wife had put to- 
matoes on the roof: 


The roof of Mr. Forceps’ saloon adjoins his 
house, and is approached by two windows. One 
of these windows is in Mr. Forceps’ bedroom. 
On this roof Mrs. Forceps had spread hesitating 
tomatoes with a view to hastening their ripe- 
ness, The Forceps had a niece visiting them—a 
young lady, She had made the acquaintance of 
many of the young people, and one night several 
of them got together to give hera serenade. Pro- 
viding themselves with requisite instruments, the 
young men took a position, and struck up on the 
instruments, 

Mrs. Forceps was first awakened by the music, 
and nudged her husband. ‘He also awoke. The 
music was grand; not loud or coarse, but soft, 
low and harmonious. Mr. Forceps was very 
much pleased, and got up to the window to hear 
it. Then Mrs. Forceps got up also and stood be- 
side Forceps. 

“They’re serenading Ellen,” said she. 

“T know it,”’ said Forceps. 

“Who can they be?” she asked. 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,’ said he, “but I sup- 
pose I could find out if I could creep out on the 
roof and look over.” 








“Why don’t you?” said she, her curiosity in- 
creasing, 


ously worked his way to the eaves. 
lifted himself up to turn over and look down, and 
just then stepped on something soft and yielding, 
felt his feet give, made a desperate clutch at the 
shingles, was too late, gave a piercing shriek, and 
shot off the roof, and went revolving and howl. 


| has sent to me twice. 


on the shingles, completely encased in red flan. 
nel underclothes and a nightcap of the same rich 
material, 
through the night air in waves of ecstatic ha 
It was here that in February, 1855, the Emperor | mony. 


The music still continued to come up 
Ts 
Mr. Forceps sat down on the roof and labori. 
Then he 


ing in among the band, followed by the tomatoes, 


| and madly cleaving the air with his red-tlannelled 


limbs. 

He struck on his back on the bass-viol, and 
with one leg tore to pieces the accordeon, and 
with the other knocked all the keys from a gil. 
ver-mounted flute. The man who played the 
bass-viol was driven senseless into a pile of 

a-brush; and the flute-player, with his mouth 
Pall of splinters, jumped over the fence and fled, 
What became of the others Mr. Forceps does not 
know, he being too busily engaged in getting on 
his feet and into the house to make a critical ex. 
amination of the field, 


————_+_+or—__—_——_. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S DREAM. 


President Lincoln had a profound faith in God’s 
providence, He believed that intimations were 
often given of events about to happen, by way 
of warning or direction. His own experience 
confirmed this belief. In the third volume of 
“Charles Dickens’ Life,” just published, a cu- 
rious incident is told on the authority of Mr, 
Sumner and Mr. Stanton. Mr. Dickens writes: 


I am going to-morrow to see the President, who 
I dined with Charles Sun- 
ner last Sunday, against my rule; and as I had 
stipulated for no party, Mr. Secretary Stanton 
was the only other guest besides his own secre- 
tary. 
Stanton is a man with a very remarkable mem- 
ory, and extraordinarily familiar with my books, 
He and Sumner having been the first two 
ublic men at the dying President’s bedside, and 
aving remained with him until he breathed his 
last, we fell into a very interesting conversation 
after dinner, when, each of them giving his own 
narrative separately, the usual discrepancies 
about details of time were observable. 

Then Mr. Stanton told me a curious little story 
which will form the remainder of this short 
letter. 

On. the afternoon of the day on which the 
President was shot there was a Cabinet Council, 
at which he presided. Mr. Stanton being at the 
time Commander-in-Chief of the Northern troops 
that were concentrated about here, arrived rather 
late; indeed, they were waiting for him, and on 
his entering the room, the President broke off in 
something he was saying, and remarked,— 

“Let us proceed to business, gentlemen.” 

Mr. Stanton then noticed with great surprise 
that the President sat with an air of dignity in 
his chair instead of lolling about in the most un- 
gainly attitudes, as his invariable custom was, 
and that instead of telling irrelevant or question- 
able stories, he was grave and calm, and quitea 
different man. 

Mr. Stanton, on leaving the Council with the 
Attorney-General, said to him,— 

“That is the most satisfactory Cabinet meeting 
I have attended for many a long day. What an 
extraordinary change in Mr. Lincoln!” 

The Attorney-General replied, “We all saw that 
before you came in. While we were waiting for 
you he said, with his chin down on his breast,— 

“Gentlemen, something very extraordinary is 
going to happen, and that very soon!” 

To which the Attorney-General had observed, 
“Something good, sir, I hope; when the Presi- 
dent answered, very gravely, “I don’t know,! 
don’t know; but it will happen, and shortly, too.” 

As they were all impressed by his manner, the 
Attorney-General took him up again. 

“Have you received any information, sir, not 
yet disclosed to us?” 

“No,” answered the President, “but I have had 
a dream, and I have now had the same dream 
three times; once on the night preceding the bat- 
tle of Bull Run; once on the night preceding such 
another” (naming a battle also not favorable to 
the North), His chin sunk on his breast agai, 
and he sat reflecting. os 

“Might one ask the nature of this dream, sil: 
said the Attorney-General. , 

“Well,” said the President, without lifting his 
head or changing his attitude, “I am on a great, 
broad, rolling river, and I am ina boat—and I 
drift and I drift—but this is not business,” sud- 
denly raising his face and looking round the table 
as Mr, Stanton entered. “Let us proceed to 
business, gentlemen.” ; 

Mr. Stanton and the Attorney-General said, as 
they walked on together, it would be curious to 
notice whether any thing ensued on this, and 
they agreed to notice. He was shot that night. 

ee ee 
HEALTH NEVERS. 

Never eat in a hurry, because it causes indi- 

stion. . : 

Never speak in a hurry, because it is ominous 
of instability. . 

Never think on going to bed, because it makes 
wakefulness. , 

Never eat between meals, because it produces 
irritation. : 

Never dine in excitement, because the blood is 








called to the brain, which ought to go to aid dt 
gestion, 
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WHITE TURNING BLACK. 

It is generally believed that the coloring matter, 
giving different hues to different races, lies just un- 
der the skin. But Dr. Maxwell, of New Castle, Pa., 
from a recent experiment, thinks it comes from the 
blood. He givesan account of an experiment which 
has led him to this opinion: 

In 1872 a negro named James Pearce was shot in 
the face accidentally, the wound being such as 
would leave a frightful scar unless disfigurement 
could be in a measure prevented by the engrafting uf 
new skin upon the mutilated portion of the face, 
This course was adopted, and with his patient’s con- 
sent Dr. Maxwell took grafts of skin from his own 
arm, Which, with other grafts from the patient’s arm, 
he placed upon the surface of the wound, 

The success of the operation was seriously endan- 
gered by the patient going on a spree, during which 
he destroyed some of the grafts, but fortunately two 
were left, one of them being white. The piece of 
white skin which at first was only the size of a cana- 
ry seed, grew to cover a space of half an inch, and 
for a time after the wound had healed could be 
easily discerned at quite a distance. 

Close examination at this time showed that dark- 
colored lines formed a net-work in the skin, giving a 
purplish tinge to it. At the end of a month these 
lines, which were simply blood vessels, had in- 
creased to such an extent that the whole surface of 
the wound was of uniform hue, the white skin hav- 
ing lost all its characteristics. From this experi- 
ment Dr. Maxwell draws the conclusion that the col- 
oring matter which darkens the skin of some races is 
in the blood and not in the skin itself. 

> 
A BENEVOLENT TOM-CAT, 

Kere is an instance of brute kindness and “cute- 
ness’? combined. Thomas found a case of real dis- 
tress, and judging others by himself, brought the 
kind of relief which he supposed would be most ac- 
eeptable. The Virginia (Nev.) Enterprise says: 


Policeman Hayton, of this city, however, has a cat 

which yesterday gave evidence of more than ordina- 
ry cat sense. Yesterday this cat came to its master, 
and, by scratching at his legs and ‘‘yowing,”’ intimat- 
ed that there was something up. Thinking that this 
behavior in his cat indicated that he desired some- 
thing to eat, Mr. Hayton gave the cat a slice of beef, 
when the animal at once ran away with it. In about 
a minute he reappeared, and again began begging. 
Mr. Hayton thought it strange that the cat was so 
hungry, but cut for him another and larger slice of 
beef. This the cat took in his mouth and again took 
himself off. Mr. Hayton followed him, and was 
somewhat astonished to see him go out on the side- 
walk and drop the meat through a knot-hole, On 
yoing to the place and looking through the knot- 
10le, Mr. Hayton found under the walk three smail 
kittens, so young that their eyes were scarcely open. 
No mother-cat was near, nor was there a place any- 
where in the vicinity where a cat could have found 
a hole through which to have crawled under the 
walk. It would seem that in his rambles Mr. Hay- 
ton’s Thomas” had found the kittens, and, surmis- 
ing or understanding from their cries that they were 
hungry, had set about providing for their wants in 
the manner related above. 


« —— 
SINGULAR CASE OF POISONING. 


A strange case of poisoning occurred at Potters- 
ville, in the north part of Warren County, New York, 
recently. Dr. Griswold, a well-known physician, had 
a superannuated dog that he expressed a desire to be 
rid of, but on account of his having been in the fam- 
ily a long time, he did not have the heart to kill him. 
The doctor's wife, feeling, too, that the dog had out- 
lived his usefulness, resolved to end his days by poi- 
son. She prepared the dose and placed it in the 
barn with the dog. The dog feigned sickness and 
would not eat, but a favorite cow ate it and died. 
Not knowing the cause of the cow’s death, the doc- 
tor got a neighbor named Skiff to skin it. In the 
operation Mr. Skiff cut his hand. Another neighbor 
took the carcass for food for his hens and turkeys. 
They ate and died. The hogs ate, and they died also. 
Mr, Skiff’s hand commenced to swell, and, notwith- 
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The dog still lives, and the following is related of 
him: Being in the doctor’s way one day, the doctor 
said, “I wish some one would kill that dog.’”’ The 


dog looked into the face of his master, walked off 
slowly and sadly to the barn, and could not be in- 
duced to return to the house for a number of days. 
— Westfield Times. | 
a Se | 
| 
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A REMARKABLE FAMILY. 
Vermont will need to establish a compulsory school- | 
law, if she raises many families of the Garland stamp. 
It is hard to believe that any New England State has 
native inhabitants of this order. But the Vermont | 
Argus tells the story: 


In Eden, near North Hyde Park, lives Robert Gar- 
land, who is owner of six hundred acres of good land. 
His family consists of himself, his wife, whose maiden 
name was Fanny Whittemore, three daughters—Jane, 
— thirty-five years, Betsey, aged thirty-four, and 
Matilda, aged twenty-five—and Gilbert, a son, aged 
twenty-eight years. Neither of the four children 
ever attended school, and neither can write, but can 
read a little. 

Betsey and Matilda have worked out of doors with 
their father and brother, ploughing, harrowing, 
chopping wood, breaking steers and colts, mowing 
and pitching hay, taking care of the cattle, &c., and 
neither can get a meal of victuals, knowing nothing 
more about cooking or housekeeping than a man who 
never assisted at all in the household work. Jane 
helped her mother in-doors. 

None of them have ever been to a county fair, or 
any thing.of the kind, or even as far as Hyde Park 
Street. Betsey and Matilda managed last Christmas 
to tie up what clothes they had, which they carried 
to the barn and deposited. When their father left 
home they took them and started for the house of L. 
Whittemore, of Belvidere, their uncle, where Matil- 
da still remains, while Betsey has gone back home. 


——___>—__—_ 


RAILROAD COLLOQUY. 

It is well for a railroad conductor to have a sweet 
temper and a ready wit, for he needs them both in 
answering the tiresome questions of passengers. A 
conductor at the White Mountains is a model: 


Not long since a very nervous lady took passage at 
the Tip-Top House, White Mountains, to descend by 
the almost perpendicular railway. Her fears were 
apparent to every one, and the following unique dia- 
logue took place between her and the conductor: 

Lady—Mr. Conductor, how do you hold these cars 
when you want to make astop? 

. C.—Madam, we apply the brake, which you see 
there. 

cong gee ae Mr. Conductor, that brake should 
give way, what do you do then? 

C.—Madam, we then ‘apply the double-acting 
brake, which you see at the other end of the cars. 

Lady—But, Mr. Conductor, suppose that brake 
should not be sufficient to check the cars, where will 
we go, then? 

C.—Madam, that depends e: urely upon how you 
have lived in this world. 

a 


DU CHAILLU AND THE REINDEER. 

Riding after reindeer is unquestionably the fastest 
mode of travel outside of the railroad cars. Paul 
Du Chaillu, “the gorilla man,” has been trying it. 
He says: 

1 wanted to see the Laps and drive a reindeer. 
They can go fifty miles an hour for two hours daily. 
The sledges are narrow and have an oscillating mo- 
tion, and one unaccustomed to them will tumble out 
in all directions. You drive with one line only; 
that reaches from the animal’s horns, and is tied 
around your arm. After you get pitched out, the 
reindeer stops when he gets tired of dragging you 
through the snow. Sometimes they *bout face and 
buck you out, and not infrequently perform that 
task by kicking. I was keeled out by a kick and 
snatched along two hundred yards at the rate of 
nearly a mile a minute. We drove to an acquaint- 
ance who owned four thousand reindeer, went 
into his tent, and found men, women, dogs and 
other animals sleeping together, and I found so 
many fleas there that I took my bag and went out to 
sleep in a snow-bank. 


csi aiae 
ROYAL YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS, 
The Detroit Tribune’s homely way of looking at 
the recent great royal marriage brings the young 
Olympian couple down from their born and bred 
high-mightiness quite to the level of the rest of us. 


The Duke of Edinburgh and the Grand Duchess 
Maria will board with Queen Victoria until their 
house is ready for housekeeping. There will be the 
stoves for the duke to put up, and Maria will want 
to paper her own bedroom, and there will be carpets 
to put down, which will give them both something 
to do; and when they get under way, Victoria will 
run in and help baking days, come over and wring 
out things Mondays, as it were. So the young couple 
have a clear future before them. Here’s to their 
good helt unt der families; unt may day leef long 
unt broosper. 





Tus “HOUSEKEEPER” OF OUR HEALTH.—The liver is 
the great depurating or blood cleansing organ of the sys- 
tem. Set the great housekeeper of our health at work, 
and the foul corruptions which gender in the blood and 
rot out, as it were, the machinery of life, are gradually ex- 
pelled from the system. For this purpose Dr. Pierce’s 
Jolden Medical Discovery is pre-eminently the article 
needed. It cures every kind of humor from the worst 
scrofula to the common pimple, blotch or eruption. Great 
eating ulcers kindly heal under its mighty curative influ- 
ence. Virulent blood poisons that lurk in the system are 
by it robbed of their terrors, and by a persevering and 
somewhat protracted use of it, the most tainted system 
may be completely renovated and built up anew. En- 
larged glands, tumors and swellings dwindle away and 
disappear under the influence of this great resolvent. It is 
sold by all druggists. Com. 


CaBLE ScrEW Wink.—Among the well endorsed arti- 
cles in our advertising columns is the Cable Screw Wire 
used in making the most durable shoes. The shoes thus 
manufactured cannot rip, or be rendered unfit for use by 
bad streets or bad weather, and do not soon need repair- 


ing. 


cular to proprietor, 11. G. White, Cambridgeport, Mass, 


coutnned wit it mathed Mews ituet | BURNETT'S COCOAINE | EXCELSIOR ORNAMENTAL CARDS, 
For promoting the growth of and beautifying the hair, " 
and rendering it dark and glossy. 


No other Compound 


possesses the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the 
various conditions of ths human hair. 


A REMARKABLE CASE. 


East MIDDLEBORO’, Mass., JUNE 9, 1864. 
MEssrks. BURNETT & Co.: 

When my daughter’s hair came off she had been afflicted 
with neuralgia in her head for three years, and for two 
years after her head was as smooth as her face. 

Through the recommendation of a friend she was induced 
to try your CocoaIng, and the result was astonishing. 
She had not used half the contents of a bottle before her 
head was covered with a fine young hair. In four months 
her hair has grown several inches in length, very thick, | 
soft and fine, and of a darker color than formerly. 

She still continues to use the Cocoaine, in connection | 
with the Kalliston, and we have but little fear of her los- | 
ing her hair. With respect, 

WM. S. EDDY. | 


MR. EDDY’S TESTIMONY RENEWED. 


EAST MIDDLEBORO’, Mass., JAN. 14, 1867. 
MEssks. JOSEPH BURNETT & Co.: 
( TLEMEN,—Soon after writing you last, my daughter 
yed using CocoarInE for a few months, when her hair 
again came off, leaving her head perfectly bare, owing 
partly to the heat caused by neuralgia. We procured a 
couple of bottles of the CocoaAINE, and used it freely, as 
formerly. In the course of two months the hair made its 
appearance, and is now thick and soft, and in a very 
healthy condition. Respecctfully yours, 
WM. S. EDDY. 





FIVE YEARS LATER. 


East MIppLEBORO’, MAss., Marcu 28, 1872. 
MEssrs. JOSEPH BURNETT & Co.: 

}ENTLEMEN,—I still entertain the same opinion of the 
merits of your “Cocoaine” and “Kalliston” as formerly. 
Two or three applications never fail to check the hair from 
falling, on my own head; and new hair has been produced 
(1 am convinced through the application of the ‘Coco- 
aine’’) where I had been bald for years—and of a DARK 
color, although I am eighty-two years old. 

My daughter has succeeded in preserving her hair by its 
constant use. Yours very truly, 

1l—3t WM. S. EDDY. 


OATMEA 





GLYCERINE TOILET 
SOAP. Sold everywhere. 


VOREIGN STAMPS FREE. Particulars for 
STAMP. Star Stamp Co., Station C, Boston, Mass. 


V HEN YOU FEEL a Cough or bronchial affec- 
tion creeping on the lungs, take AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL, and cure it before it becomes incurable. 11-It 





NV ONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
I Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE, 8. M. Srencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 14—ly 


50 ADDRESS OR VISITING Cards printed in 
° best style, sent by mail for 25 cents. Samples of 15 
styles, all colors, for 10 cents. Agent’s outfit, 20 cents. 

—tf ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston. 


WANTED, AGENTS—Male and Female, to sell 

an article needed in every family. Sells for $1, and 
pays large profit to agent. Write for particulars to 

8— MORGAN & ALLEN, 57 John St., N. Y. city. 

A CURIOSITY for Oldand Young. Chain 14 inches 

f Running Rings. Sample sent by mail, postage 

5 cents. ™ Circular sent free. WILCOX, 

iN 10—2t 


& co., Middletown, Conn. 
YHE DEAF are taught to talk like a people 
and to read the lips, at “‘Whipple’s Home School for 
stamp for a copy of 











Deaf Mutes.” For particulars sen 

Whipple’s Home School Journal. 
Address, J. & Z. C. WHIPPLE, . 
4t Mystic River, Conn. 





Pearl's White Glycerme pene- 
trates the skin without injury, 
eradicates ali Spots, Freckles, 
Tan, Moth-Patches, Black 
Worms, Impurities and Discol- 
orations, either within or upon 
the Skin, leaving it smooth, soft, 
and pliable. For Chapped 
Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 
it is the best thing in the world. 
Sold at 299 Broadway, New 
York, and by all oners 


Gives a 
Pormanently 


3 


Complezicn. 


ly 


A new Book—48 pages—with colored Pic- 


2 
\% 
YCERWS 
tures—tells how to make money at home 


BOYS. —a full list of Scrap Book and Transfer Pic- 


tures—at lowest wholesale rates. 
J. JAY GOULD, 
20 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


| NR SEF FE) ATH | 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES.ty en Stowen& co. 
Sei ARR 


harlestown, Mass, 





7—tf 








What is the use of buying a good 
shoe if it will be through at the toe in 


two weeks ? 
SILVER TIPS Prevent this. 
9—4t 


inti The Best 
Printing Presses.7%7,3°7 
8 Size for Cards, La- $1 15 for Cir- 
bels, Envelopes, &c culars, Etc. 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
S 4 Vertising. Boys and Amateurs bave delight- 
Rist amusement and money making. Send stamp 
(0 for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 





$¢¥7EGETINE,” says a Boston physician, “has no 

equal as a blood purifier. Hearing of its many 
wonderful cures, after all other remedies had failed, I 
visited the laboratory and convinced myself of its genuine 
merit. It is prepared from barks, roots and herbs, each 
of which is highly effective, and they are compounded in 
such a manner as to produce astonishing results.” 11—It 


NOVELTY 

Printine-Presses. 

The best yet mvented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed for General Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 


351 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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We wish to announce to the readers of the Companion 
that we have just issued editions of our beautiful card de. 


| signs, printed in ASSORTED COLORS, GOLD AND SILVEz, 


forming as handsome an ALBUM COLLECTION OF Sovy;: 
nirR CARDS as the most fastidious could desire, 

For the information of those who have not perused oy 

previous announcements we wish to state that these cards 
consist of elaborately engraved fac-similes of ornamental 
yenwork of the most artistic and finished design, each ong 
aving an appropriate space left blank for the insertion 
of name. OUR First SERIES consists of fifteen different 
designs, the engraving at the head of this notice repre. 
senting one of the least elaborate and smallest, these eo). 
umns not admitting of any thing larger; the spaces fo 
names inthe other designs are very much larger and ag. 
mit of considerable display in lettering names. 
There exists at the present time a general desire among 
young people everywhere, to form collections of cards, 
bearing the names of their friends and schoolmates, Fo 
want of something more artistic, a common card, so far, 
has had to answer this purpose; but we now offer in these 
designs, issued as they are in bright and beautiful ¢ol- 
ors, crimson, green, violet, blue, GOLD and SILVER, as 
well as plain black, something extremely recherche; some. 
thing that will be welcomed as an acceptable change, more 
especially as the expense is but trifling. 

We desire to secure at once in every High and Grammar 
School, Academy and Seminary, the best penman, if pos- 
sible, to engage as our agent, to insert names and fill loca} 
orders. There is in nearly every such school at least one 
superior writer, and generally a number, who are compe- 
tent to do this work accurately and nicely; such an one 
can not only realize a very handsome profit by engaging 
in this agreeable occupation, without incurring the slight. 
est risk, but at the same time cultivate his or her talent for 
penmanship. 

In any school, however, where there is no one who 
writes a suitable hand, or who wishes to assume the 
agency alone, we make the following 


SUGGESTIONS: 

Let such of the scholars as wish to procure a quantity 
of our designs, and obtain them at the lowest prices, club 
together and order an agent’s package, in that way secur- 
ing a complete assortment for each at a minimum price, 
This suggestion is particularly applicable in thinly popu- 
lated places, where, outside of the school, there would not 
be much opportunity for obtaining orders. 

you desire to form a collection for the pages of your 
album, or obtain the autographs of your friends, these 
cards are just what you want !—the designs and colorsare 
so various, and can be further diversified by writing or 
finishing the names, etc., with our gold and silver ink, 
that in a full collection there need be no two alike. We 
again urge our young friends to 


FORM CLUBS, 
and to such we will send assorted club packages, in all the 
colors, gold and silver, at our lowest agents’ rates, as fol- 
OWS: 
Club if 5 dozen at 25¢ 
or 10 dozen at 20c . 
Agent’s } 20 dozen at 17c. 
-ackage. (40 dozen at lic wae 6W 
Please understand that in all cases the spaces for names 
are blank. 
The price per dozen with name inserted, 50c. 


SPECIMENS. 
Positively no specimens can be sent free, but to all de- 
siring to examine our styles, we will send 
3 beautiful specimen designs for 2 green stamps. 
8 of our most elaborate cards for 10c and green est 
15 cards comprising the entire first series in all the colors, 
also gold and silver, assorted, 30c and green stamp. 


GOLD AND SILVER INK. 

We wish to call attention to our very superior gold and 
silver ink, the beautiful effects of which are so much ad- 
mired in our card work. No one using the pen, pencil or 
brush, can afford to be without it, as it can be used forall 
kinds of penwork, writing, drawing and painting; both 
the gold and the silver when applied have all the appear- 
ance and lustre of the precious metals. 

Price for each, 25 cents and green stamp, mailed with 
full directions anywhere on receipt of price. 

P.S. Please bear in mind that we at all times de 
secure good penmen as canvassing and local agents, § 
as clerks, book-keepers, teachers and ethers, who will 
find an opportunity, by engaging in this work, to increase 
their income considerably. 

We also request again that if you do not yourself feel 
interested in the above subject, to show this advertise- 
ment to one of the best writers among your friends. 


Address, L. J. VOIGT, 
Box 95, East Bridgewater, Mass. 


VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard, A variety 


. FOLDING | 


of folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropical countries. 
i For sale by all first-class dea'- 
Aan Men, Bee sbanasnatinetaces > 3 


E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS _ 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts 














None Perfect. 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 


THE BEST. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STrTEeaztizt PENS. 
Sold by all dealers. 


vA ONG. 
OWDER 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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